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EDUCATIONAL 


Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 

and Day School for Young Ladies.— Halt an 
hour from Washington, D. C., by electric cars. 
French the Language of the house. Re-opens Octo- 
ber 1, 1896. Address Mile. Léa Bouligny, P.O. 
Station E,, Washington, D, C. 
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AME RICA N ARMORIAL ROOSEVELT New Amsterdam Gentlemen 


FAMILIES 


ARRANGED BY MORTIMER DELANO, 
ANT OF ARMES 


PURSUIV- 


Generat Note.—In the following roll, 
which 1s to be published alphabetically by in- 
stallments, will be included those American 
families that have a well-established right to 
coat armor, by inheritance, grant or other- 
wise. 

For convenience the arrangement is to be 
as nearly uniform as possible, and confined to 
a statement of the date of immigration to 
America, the earliest ancestors of record, the 
arms, crest, mantling and motto. 

If further particulars are sought, they will 
become the subject of special investigation. 

For nearly every name in this list a com- 
plete genealogy is procurable by research 
among authentic records, 

The inherited right, of any family included 
in this roll, to bear arms is not guaranteed, 
The genealogies have been subjected to care- 
ful and impartial examination. Doubtful 
claims have been withheld until further 
search shall have determined their validity. 

Correspondence is cordially invited. 


RONALDS RONALD 
of Ancestry 

Descent: Alexander Ronald to America, des. 
from a junior branch of the house of Ronald Mon- 
trose Scotland apparently des. from Magnus the sth 
earl of Orkney 1308, from Eynar created earl of 
Orkney and Shetland Isles by king Harold I about 
goo A D son of Rogenwald earl in Norwav 850 
A.v. from Ivar of Norway before 800 [The inter- 
mediate descent is not | neal] Magnus 1308 was a 
lineal des. of Duncan I of Scotland 1034 k. by 
Macbeth 1039-40 [Robert Ronald was Provost cof 
Montrose 1672-8 

Armorial Bearings —Lion Register— Inherited 

Armes: Argent, a lion passant guardant gules tied 
to oak tree proper; on a chief azure a rose slipped 
between two crescents of 1st —arg— 


New York Gentlemen 


Crest: An oak tree, leaved & fructed proper. All 
upon the wreathed helmet 
Mantling: Argent gules and azure. Motto: Sic 


virescit virtus. 
Banner: The charges as on the shield, arg. 
changed to white. 


RUTGERS New Netherland Gentlemen 

Descent: Rutgers Jacobsen van Schoenderwoert 
or van Woert arrived 1636 his bro. Teunis came 
1640—The pedigree is untraced . There are Rut- 
gers of Amsterdam & of Dordrecht in Holl but 
their coat-armor shows no connection nor are the 
armes found under Woert— 

Armorial Bearings Right Unproven 

Armes: Argent, a lion rampant sable debruised 
with a bar gules charged with a star arg. — in 
or on a chief gules? a demi-eagle displayed sable. 

Crest: A demi-Hercules, in dexter hand a club 
proper. All upon the wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Argent sable and gules. 
Tantes da. dir. 

Banner: Charges of the shield , arg., being made 
white 


Motto: 


of Coat-Armor 

Descent : Klaas Martensen van Roosevelt or Roos- 
well to New Am, 1649 son of Marten 1600 of 
Holland. 

Armorial Bearings [Rietstap vol II 1895] 

Armes: Argent, on a mount vert three stalks 
leaved proper & three roses gules. 

Crest: Three ostrich’s feathers party per pale 
gules & argent —not recorded— All upon the 
wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Argentand vert Motto: Qui plantavit 
curabit 

Banner: White, with the charge as blazoned. 


REVERE New England Gentlemen of Ancestry 
Descent: Apolios Rivoire | father of Paul Revere | 
of Riaucaud France 1702-59 m. 1729 & wasin Bos- 
ton before 1735 grand-son of Jean de Rivoire — abt 
1670— Dauphiné from le seigneurs de Rivoire time 
of Ist crasade 1 —— See Généalogie historique 

de la Maison de Rivolre Paris 1819 

Armorial Bearings inherited 

Armes: Barty or fascé argent and gules , witha 
bande azure over all charged with three flears-de-lis 
or placed bendwise 

Crest: A heraldic bird wings endorsed? —not re- 
corded - All upon the wreathed helmet Used in 
Amer. 

Mantling: Argent gules azure and or. 

Supporters: A lion natural 

Mottos: Semper honor et fidelitas & Pugna pro 
patria. 

Banner: As on the shield, arg. white & or yel- 
low. 


RUGGLES New England Gentlemen of Ances- 
try 

Descent: John Ruggles 1625-58 to Boston 1635 his 
father Thomas Ruggles of Nasing Essex came in 
1637 m. 1620 & b. 1584 at Sudbury Suffolk Eng. grt- 
gr-son of Thomas Rogyll or Ruggles Esquire of ud- 
bury, will dated 1547--abt 1501 his family was in 
Lincolnshire being des. of Nicholas Ruggeley Es- 

uire ranger of Sutton Chace 1400 sheriff of Warwick 

Leicester 1428 a member of the Staffordshire 
house 1423 — all being lineal des, of William de 
Rugglesliv 1298 A D of Staffordshire Eng 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Argent, a chevron between three roses 
gules 2 & 1, seeded, or, barbed vert. 

Crest: A tower or, top flaming proper, behind 
tower four arrows in saltire argent. All upon the 
wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Argent and gules 

Motto: Struggle 

Banner: A white field as blazoned. 





DIED 


Bloodgood.—At the residence of his 
nephew, H. K. Bloodgood, at New Marl- 
boro, Mass,, John Bloodgood, on Thu., 13 
Aug. 

Parsons.—At Lenox, Mass., on Tue., 
18 Aug., Mary Dumesnil, wife of John E. 
Parsons, and daughter of the late B.R. Mc- 
Ilvaine. 

Selfridge.—In San Francisco, at the res- 
idence of her son, Edward Selfridge, Louise 
Carey, wife of Rear Admiral Thomas O. 
Selfridge, U.S. N., and daughter of John 
Soley, of Charlestown, Mass, 


MARRIED 

Taylor-Bishop.—On Wed., 19 Aug , 
in Trinity Church, Newport, R. I., by the 
Rev. Dr. Jackson, Moses Taylor to Edith, 
daughter of Heber R. Bishop, Esq. 

De Bassoret-Story.—On Mon., 1° 
Aug., in St. Mary’s Church, Fortress Mon- 
roe, Va., by the Rev. Father J. R. Ken 
nedy, Count de Bassoret, of the Belgian Le 
gation at Wash., D. C., to Carolyn Story, 
daughter of Capt. John P. Story, U. S. A. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Norton-Garrison. — Miss Katherine 
McKim Garrison to Mr. Charles Dyer Nor- 
ton. Miss Garrison is the daughter of Mr. 
Wendell Phillips Garrison, and niece of Mrs, 
Henry Villard. Mr. Norton is a nephew ot 
Judge Charles Dyer, of Chicago. 

Macy-Morgan.—Miss Suzanne Morgan 
to Mr. Sylvanus J. Macy, Jr. Miss Mor- 
gan is the daughter of the late W. S. Mor- 
gan, of Brockport, N. ¥Y. Mr. Macy is the 
son of Sylvanus J. Macy, of Rochester, N. 
Y., and grandson of the late William H, 
Macy, of this city. 


WEDDINGS 


Arosemina-Boyd.—Mr. Pablo Aro- 
semina and Miss Theodolinda Maria Boyd, 
daughter of Mr. Frederick Boyd, U. S. Con- 
sul-General for Salvador at Panama and 
Dean of the Consular Corps, were married 
in the Cathedral at Panama on Sat., 15 
Aug. Bishop Peralta officiated. 

Taylor-Bishop.—Mr. Moses Taylor, 
son of Mr, and Mrs. H. A. C. Taylor, and 
Miss Edith Bishop, daughter of Mr. Heber 
R. Bishop, were married on Wed., 19 Aug., 
in Trinity Church, Newport, R. I. The 
Rev. W. F. B. Jackson officiated. The 
bridesmaids were Miss Minnie Bishop, Miss 
Jenny Tiffany, Miss Sybil Sherman, Miss 
Emily Sloane, Miss Taylor and Miss Ma:ie 
Winthrop. Mr. Henry R. Taylor was the 
best man. The ushers were Mr. Frederick 
Winthrop, Mr. Frank Polk, Mr. Rawlins 
Cottenet, Mr. Harold Payne Whitney, Mr. 
Columbus Baldwin and Mr. F. C. Bishop. 
Present were Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Hunter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry A. Taylor, Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. Ma- 
turin Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. John Sloane, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Watts Sherman, Mrs. 
George Tiffany, Miss Ethel Davies, Mr. and 
Mrs. William A. Duer, Miss Duer, Miss 
Caroline Duer, Miss Gertrude Vanderbilt, 
Miss Gladys Vanderbilt, Mrs. Nicholas 
Beach, Mrs. E. J. Berwind, Mr, and Mrs. 
J. R. Drexel, Mr, and Mrs. Perry Tiffany, 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Fearing, Mr. and Mrs. 
Buchanan Winthrop, Mrs, James C. Bishop, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Winthrop, Jr.; Mr. 
and Mrs. F. S. Witherbee, Mr. and Mrs. 
Prescott Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Bar- 
ger, Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, the 
Misses Gerry, Mr. Lispenard Stewart and 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucius K. Wilmerding. 

Trowbridge-Sherman.—Mr, Alexan- 
der Buel Trowbridge and Miss Elizabeth 
Sherman, daughter of Mr. John T. Sher- 
man, were mariied at the country residence 
of Mr. Sherman, at Great Neck; L. I., on 
Mon., Aug. 17. The Rev. Dr. Wesley 
Reid Davis officiated. Miss Helen Sherman 
was maid of honor. There were no biides- 
maids, Mr. Henry Wilkinson was best 
man. There were no ushers, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Newport.—The Coaching Club held its 
annual parade on Sat., 22 Aug. The coaches 
assembled at 1 rp. M. ‘There were eleven in 
line. The drive was to the Country Club, 
where luncheon was served, followed by music 
and dancing. The coaches were driven and 
occupied as follows : Mr. Prescott Lawrence, 
Mrs. Lawrence, box-seat; Miss Sherman, 
Mr. Edward H. Bulkeley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry R. Cross, Mr. Oliver H. P. Belmont, 
Mrs. Belmont, box-seat ; Miss Virginia Fair, 
Miss Katherine Duer, Mr. Reginald Brooks 
and Mr. Sydney Smith, Mr. James J. Van 
Alen, Mrs. Grinnell, box seat ; Miss Grin- 
nell, Miss May Van Alen, Mr. J. R. Liver- 
more and Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Mr. J. D. 
R. Baldwin, Mrs. Arthur Herbert, box-seat ; 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Albert Stevens, Miss Baid- 
win and Mr. Herbert D. Robbins, Mr. Perry 


(Continued on page iv.) 
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Belmont, Mrs. Henry S. Sloane, box-seat ; 


Miss Willing, Miss Tiffany, Mr. Hugh 
Fraser and Mr. Henry S. Sloane, Mr. Harold 
Brown, Mrs. Brown box seat; Miss Mabel 
Gerry, Miss Minnie Bishop, Mr. Henry R. 
Taylor and Mr. John Nicholas Brown, Mr. 
Eugene Higgins, Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, 
box-seat ; Miss Edith Blight, Miss Josephine 
Brooks, Mr. Howard Cushing and Mr. H. 
Mortimer Brooks, Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, 
Mrs. Thayer, box-seat; Miss Daisy Post, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Von L. Meyer and 
Mr. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Mr. William 
Watts Sherman, Mrs. Sherman, box-seat ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucius K. Wilmerding, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry A. C. Taylor and Miss 
Taylor, Mr. Ogden Mills, Mrs. Mills, box- 
seat; Miss Alice Blight, Miss Anna Sands, 
Mr. Center Hitchcock and Mr. Hamilton 
Cary, Mr. Charles F, Havemeyer, Mrs. 
Havemeyer, box-seat; Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
White, Mr. Stanley Mortimer and Miss Eve- 
lyn Burden. 

Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks gave a ball at 
Rockhurst on Thu., 20 Aug., for her daugh- 
ter, Miss fosephine Brooks. The cotillon 
was led by Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr. The favors 
were silver golf score.cards, picture frames, 
card cases, match boxes, fans and canes. 
Mrs. Charles H. Baldwin assisted in receiv- 
ing. 

Mr. James J. Van Alen gave a ball at 
Wakehurst on Tue., 18 Aug., to introduce 
his daughter, Miss May Van Alen. A tem- 
porary ball-room was put up for the occasion. 
Assisting Mr. Van Alen in receiving were 
Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Grinnell, Miss Grinnell 
and Miss May Van Alen. Mr. Elisha Dyer, 
Jr-, led the cotillon, which was danced after 
supper, the latter being served under a large 
marquee erected for the purpose. 

Mrs. Calvin S. Brice gave a dinner prior 
to Mr. Van Alens’ ball at which the guests 
were Miss Laurence, Miss Davis, Miss Caith 
Clapp, Miss Josephine Brooks, Miss Kath- 
erine Duer, Miss Virginia Fair, Miss Alice 
Belknap, Miss Cottenet, Miss Daisy Post, 
Miss Elsie Hoffman, Miss Alice Belknap, 
Miss Gwendolen King, Mr. James Cutting, 
Mr. Roman Baldwin, Mr. Richard Peters, 
Mr. Honoré Palmer, Mr. Paul May, Mr. 
Ronald McCleary, Mr. S. T. Burden, Jr., 
Mr. Pierrepont Duryea, Mr. S. Santford 
Beaty, Mr. Reginnld Brooks and Mr, James 
A. Stillman, 

Mrs. Potter Palmer will give a ball on 
Mon., 31 Aug. 

Mrs. Astor gave a dinner at Beachwood on 
Mon., 17 Aug. Present were the Misses 
Gerry, Miss May Van Alen, Miss Brice, Miss 
Daisy Post, Miss Elizabeth Davis, Miss 
Katherine Duer, Miss Maud Hall, Miss Grin- 
nell, Miss Sibyl] Sherman, Miss Alice Blight, 
Mr. James De Wolf Cutting, Mr. Eugene 
Higgins, Mr. Worthington Whitehouse, Mr. 
Reginald Ronalds, Mr. I. Townsend Burden, 
Jr., Mr. J. L, Livermore, Mr. Lloyd War- 
ren, Mr. Center Hitchcock, Mr. John Jacob 
Astor and the Marquis d’ Arsay. 

Mrs, Ogden Mills gave a dinner on Tue., 18 
Aug., for her sister, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. 

Other dinners were given during the week 
by Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Mr. Lispenard 
Stewart, Mrs. David King, Mrs. E. P. Will- 
ing, Mrs. Burke-Roche, Mrs. J. T. Spencer, 
Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, Miss Josephine John- 
son and Mrs, I, Townsend Burden. 

Miss Leary gave a luncheon to Miss Van 
Alen on Thu., 20 Aug. Present were Miss 
Ethel Davies, Miss Emily Hoffman, Miss 
Louise Leary, Mrs. James P, Kernochan, 
Miss Eleanor Carroll, Mrs. Maturin Living- 
ston, Miss Gwendolin King, Miss Sibyl Sher- 
man, Mrs. Julian T. Davies, Miss Harriet 
Gammell, Miss Brice, Miss Gibert. 

Luncheons were given through the week 
by Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mrs. Stanley 
Mortimer, Mrs. William Post and Mrs. R. 
M. Cushing. 

An amateur minstrel performance was 
given in the Casino Theatre on Wed., 19 
Aug., for the benefit of the West Side Day 
Nursery. 

Mr. and Mrs. William D. Sloane are the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sloane at the 
Carey cottage. 

Mrs. William H Vanderbilt is the guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt at the 
Breakers. 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt are the 
guests of Mr. Frank Work and Mrs. Burke- 
Roche at the Cedars. 

Mrs. Yznaga, the Duchess of Manchester’s 
mother, is the guest of Miss Leary at her cot- 
tage on Mill St, . 

The Horse Show opened at Freebody Park 
on Wed., 26 Aug., and will continue until 
Sat , 29th, 

Southampton.—The chief event of last 
week was the mixed foursome handicap tour- 
nament, played at Shinnecock Hills Golf 
(lub for cups presented by Mr. Henry G. 
Trevor. The entries were: Mr. Henry 
Trevor and Mrs. Charles Brown, Mr. H. 
P. Toler and Mrs. Toler, Mr. Rossiter 
Betts and Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Mr. Markoe 
Robertson and Miss Helen Barney, Mr. G. 
C. Clark and Mrs. Arthur Turnure,’ Mr. C. 
S. Brown and Mrs. Henry Trevor, Dr, H. 
H. Curtis and Miss Marie Harrison, Mr. 
Louis Larocque and Miss Godfrey, Mr. 
Charles Henderson, Jr., and Miss Caroline 
Lee, Mr. N. A. Putnam and Miss Ethel 
Wickham, Mr, J. Terry, Jr. and Mrs. 
Terry, Mr. Henry E. Coe and Mrs. Coe, Mr. 
Franklin Hoyt and Miss Julia Clark, Mr. 
Charles Barnes and Miss Elizabeth Barnes, 
Mr. James Lee and Miss Hoyt. The best 
score was that of Mr. George Clark, Jr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Turnure, who, playing scratch 
made the twelve holes in 62. The next best 
three scores were: Mr. Rossiter Betts and 
Miss Beatrix Hoyt in 67; Mr. H. G. Trevor 
and Mrs. Charles Brown in 70; Mr. Curtis 
and Miss Marie Harrison in 71; Mr. Louis 
Larocque and Miss Godfrey, Mr. W. A. Put- 
nam and Miss Ethel Wickham made the 
same score of 72 with a handicap of 17, 
which necessitated their playing the twelve 
holes over again in the afternoon when Mr. 
Larocque and Miss Godfry beat their opponents 
by seven strokes thus winning the cups. 

Miss Ethel Wickham gave a luncheon at 
the Golf Club for Mrs. Hoadley, née Betts. 
Present were Mrs. Henry Coe, Miss Kil- 
breth and Mrs, Henry Trevor. 

Stopping at the Meadow Club this week 
are Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Lee, their two 
sons and daughter, Mrs, and Miss Catlin, 
Mrs. and Miss Curtis and Mr, Lord. 

Mrs. Henry Barclay and Mrs. Frederick 
Betts gave dinners, Tue., 21 Aug., at the 
Meadow Club. 

The Whist Club meets at the 
Club twice a week. 

A professional golf match was played on 
Fri., 21 Aug. Wilson, the instructor here, 
and Shippen, of the Shinnecock Indians, who 
started as a caddie several years ago, and who 
has become a golfer of the first class in a 
comparatively short time. Thirty-six holes 
were played ; medal play, 18 in the morn- 
ing and 18 in the afternoon. The score was : 
Wilson, 157 ; Shippen, 164. 

Lenox.—The funeral of Mrs. John E. 
Parsons was held Fri., 21 Aug., from Trin- 
ity Church, Rev. Harold Arrowsmith, rector 
of the church, officiating, assisted by Rev. 
William M. Grosvenor, of the Church ofthe 
Incarnation, New York. Rev, Arthur 
Lawrence, of Stockbridge, was also in the 
chancel. A delegation of eighteen fresh air 
children from St. Helen’s Home attended the 
funeral. The services at the grave were con- 
ducted by Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New 
York. The law partners of Mr. Parsons, 
Messrs. Ogden and Shepard, came up from 
New York, as did also many other of Mr. 
Parsons’s professional friends. Hon. Joseph 
Choate and Charles Butler, of New York, 
came up from Stockbridge, where they are 
staying this summer. Memorial services 
were held Sunday evening at the New Lenox 
chapel, conducted by Rev. Harold Arrow- 
smith, with a sermon by Rev. Mr. Gros- 
venor. About 100 fresh air children were 
in attendance. 

Adirondack Lodge, on the top of October 
Mountain, has cen constructed within the 
past fortnight for the occupation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney. There has 
been much surmise about the owner of this 
land and the use to which it was to be put, 
and it is now practically settled that the ex- 
tensive block of fifteen square miles will be 
used for a hunting-ground. The Old Colo- 


Meadow 


nial cottage will be completed and ready for 
occupancy in about a week. 
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Baron Hoffman, of Berlin, has been spend- 
ing the past week in Lenox. 

Mrs. Frederick Neilson has returned from 
her visit to Bar Harbor and will be joined at 
her cottage here, the 1st of September, by 
her daughter and Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Gebhard, who will be her guests through 
September. 

Count Bertrand d’Aranon, of Italy, has 
been visiting Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, at 
Lakeside. 

Mr. and Mrs. William B. Sloane and 
family. went to Newport on Sat., 22 Aug., 
to be present at the Whitney-Vanderbilt 
wedding. 

Bar Harbor. —Mrs. Pollock gave a din- 
ner at Sproul’s on Fri. eve., 21 Aug., at 
which the guests were all women, including 
Mrs. Woodbury, Mrs. McLane, Mrs. Gris- 
wold, Miss Goodman, Miss Charlotte Pell, 
Mrs. Frederic Neilson, Miss Taylor and Mrs. 
Catlin. 

A ball was given at the Kebo Valley Club 


on Tue., 18 Aug., for the benefit of the - 


Village Improvement Society. Patronesses 
were Mrs. R. H. Townsend, Mrs. Randolph, 
Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Mrs. S. Weir 
Mitchell, Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, Mrs. 
R. Hall McCormick, Mrs. Henry Drayton, 
Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, Mrs. Thomas A. 
Scott, Mrs. Charles C. Jackson, Mrs. W. W. 
Seely, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Mrs. Alfred de 
Castro, Mrs. J. J. Emery, Mrs. Edward 
Coles, Mrs. Robert Amory, Mrs. Charles A. 
Dorr, Comtesse de Laugiers-Villars and Mrs. 
Robert Sturgis. 

Mrs. General Draper gave a luncheon at 
the Dutch cottage on Sat., 22 Aug. Her 
guests were Mr. and Mrs, George Albert 
Draper, Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Mrs, James 
G. Blaine, Gen. Hasson, Mrs. J. B. Hender- 
son, Mr. Francis McNutt, Mr. Thornton, 
Mr. E. Curley and Capt. E. Buesch. 

Mrs, Roswell D. Hitchcock gave a leap 
year cotillon at her cottage on Fri. eve., 21 
Aug. 

Yachts in the harbor during the week 
were: Mr. Cassatt’s Enterprise, Mr. Ballan- 
tine’s Eleanor; Electra, Mr. Tracy Downs ; 
Hermione, Mr. H. L. Pierce ; Restless, Mr. 
H. M. Sibley ; Columbia, Mr. J. Jenkins; 
Yampa, Mr. Edward Browning ; Black Pearl, 
Mr. E. B. Sheldon, and Montauk, Mr. Lewis 
Cass Canfield. 

Mrs. Jules Reynal has cards out for a 
luncheon. 

Mrs. George Montague Wheeler gave a 
reception at Aramya on Wed., 26 Aug. 

Dr. and Mrs. Morris Longstreth gave a 
reception on Friday. 

Mrs. Lewis Livingston Delafield and Miss 
Emily Delafield are at the Louisberg. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Schieffelin are at 
the St. Sauveur. 

Mr, and Mrs. George B. Satterlee and 
Miss Marion Satterlee are at the Clifton 
House. There will be a prize putting match 
on the Kebo Golf Links on Fri., Aug. 28, 
and on Sat. 29 Aug., a ladies’ handicap 
golf match will be played for a silver cup. 
Mr. Reynal has offered both the prizes. 

Narragansett.—Mr. and Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, and Mr. and Mrs. John R. 
Drexel came from Newport in their yachts 
and lunched at the Casino several times last 
week. 

An amateur minstrel performance was 
given at Sherry’s on Tue. eve., for the bene- 
fit of the sea-wall to be put up at the Pier. 
Among those who took part were Mr. Ken- 
neth Murchinson, Jr.. Mr. Walter Riddle, 
Mr. Marion Taylor, Mr. John P. Nicholas, 
Mr. Alfred F. Camacht, Mr. George J. Cook, 
Mr. Roy S. Goodrich, Mr. Arthur Knox, 
Mr. L. D. Westervelt, Mr. George R. 
Beach, Mr. Adolphus Provot, Mr. Gerald 
Hanley, Mr. J. B. Leech, Mr. Walter Peck- 
ham, Mr. Edgar Lackland and Mr. Henry 
Reeves. 

Richfield Springs.—New Yorkers reg- 
istered at the Spring House are Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Ellery Anderson, Mr. and Mrs, Frank 
Petrie, Mrs. Samuel Millard, Miss Estelle 
Millard, Mrs. Robert Nicol, Mrs. Laurent 
Allien, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Groves, Mr. T. 
Trowbridge Martin, Mr. Jared G. Baldwin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Scott, Mr. C. L. 
Blodgett, Mr. and Mrs. James Talcott, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Wall and Mr. James A. 
Brown. 





INTIMATIONS 


Beresford.—Lord William Beresford 
and Lillian, Duchess of Marlborough, were 
registered last week at the Bedford Hotel, 
Brighton, England. Others at the same 
hotel were Lady Randolph Churchill, the 
Hon. Norman Leslie Melville, Lord and 
Lady Marcus Beresford and Sir Tatton and 
Lady Sykes. 

Herbert.—Sec. of the Navy Herbert and 
Miss Leila Herbert arrived in Southampton, 
England, on 2 Aug 

Iselin.—Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin 
are at their country-seat, ‘* All View,’’ New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Lord.—Mr. Arthur Power Lord, son of 
Mr. George W. Lord, sailed for Europe on 
the Campania on Sat., 15 Aug. 

McCreery.—Mr. Lawrence McCreery 
was thrown from his pony while playing polo 
at Trouville, France, on Mon., 17 Aug., and 
sustained a fracture of the collar bone. 

Lord Charles Russell and party, including 
Lady Russell, Hon. Lillian Russell, Sir 
Frank Lockwood, Lady Rockwood, Hon. 
Lucy Rockwood, Mr. James Fox and Mr. 
Montague Crackenthorp were last week at 
Niagara Falls. They were at the Annual 
Convention of the American Bar Association 
at Saratoga on 20 Aug. Seated at guests’ 
table at the dinner which followed, were 
Mr. Chauncey Depew, who presided; Judge 
Rufus Peckham, Mr. James M. Woolworth, 
Judge Alfred D. Coxe, Mr. William Allen 
Butler, Judge Shipman, Mr. James C, Carter, 
Mr. Moorefield Storey, Sir Frank Lockwood, 
Mr. Cortlandt Parker, Mr. Bourke-Coch- 
rane and Judge Bartlett. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Majestic.—Arriving on Tue. Aug. 18 
were Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishop of 
New York; Mr. William P. Burden, Mr. A. 
Scott Burden, Lord and Lady Playfair, Cap- 
tain Maxe, Coldstream Guards; Captain A. 
C. Fraser, First Life Guards; Mr. and Mrs. 
A. B. Evans, Mr. William H. Davidge, 
Mr. W. E. Cutting, Mr. Frank K. Sturgis, 
Mr. Herbert M. Hyde, Mr. P. Van Inxen, 
Mr. L. Wormser, Mr. G. S. Bowdoin, Mr. 
S. S. Blood and Mr. C. Edward French. 

Paris.—Arriving Fri., 21 Aug, were 
General and Mrs. John Palmer, Miss Louisa 
Palmer, Col. and Mr, Verbeck, Mr. Gard- 
ner P. Williams, Mr. Hector G. Spaulding, 
Mrs. S. L. Clemens, Miss Clemens, Mr. 
and Mrs, W. J. Slidell, Mr. Payne Whitney, 
Mr. C. H. Ridgway, Mr. Arthur Brown, 
Mr. S. Wheelwright, Mr. Richard Arm- 
strong, Mr. and Mrs. S. Walter Earle, Col. 
Henry D. Paxon, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. 
Atherton and Mrs. G. H. Gilbert. 

Lucania.—Arriving Fri., 21 Aug., were 
Sir William Rose, Judge Henry Stoddard, 
Sir Andrew Fairbain, Mr. Pierre M. Rhine 
lander, Baron von Richthoven, Mr. E. 
Dewdney, Lieut.-Gov. of British Columbia; 
Sir Dominie Cobnaghi, British Consul Gen- 
eral at Boston; Lady Cobnaghi, Miss Cob- 
naghi, Mrs. Arthur Cabogan, Mrs, T. S. 
Abecasis, Miss Abecasis and Mr. Thomas 
Pearsall. 

Gascogne.—Sailing Sat., 22 Aug., were 
Mr. W. Pierrepont White, Viscomtesse de 
Trederne, M. Henri de Trederne, Mr. John 
Albro Little and Mr. Washington Hastings. 

St. Paul.—Sailing Sat., 22 Aug., were 
Mr. and Mrs. Grove P. Mitchell, Mr. Cuth- 
bert Parrish, Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Cook, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Trowbridge, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. B. Holt, Mr. Franck C. Higgins, 
Mr. Colgate Hoyt, Mr. J. E. Pierson, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. George McBurney, Miss 
McBurney, Hon. George West, Mr. Henry 
E. Loney, Mr. George B. Lindsay and Mr. 
and Mrs. George Rand. 

Britannic.—Sailing Sat., 22 Aug., were 
Mr. Henry K. Bibby, Mr. and Mrs. George 
L. Prescott, Captain and Mrs. B. W. Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Usher, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Carroll, r. and Mrs. Thomas 
Baker, Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Speer and 
Mr. and Mrs G. G. Morris. 

Weste:n'and.—Sailing Sat., 22 Aug., 
were Comte Conrad de Buisseret, Comtesse 
de Buisseret, M. and Mrs. G. L. Canfield, 
Mrs. E. Adams, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Hus- 
ted, Mr. H. Norris and Mr. Wilham H. 
Canby. 
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Getting Well: 


“My mother, Mrs. Eliza Keeler, aged 64, after a four months’ siege of 
typhoid fever, was unable to retain even ‘lime-water.’ I was told that 
Pabst Malt Extract, The ‘Best’ Tonic, would be good; accordingly got 
some for her and she was able to retain it. She improved so rapidly 
that to-day, after using from three to four bottles acbiet we she is strong 
and well—a thing at her age and after such a sic bordering on the 
marvelous. I claim it was “The Tonic,’ and have thoroughly adver- 
tised this among our acquaintances. Even her physician was astounded 
at the result. I shall always feel that Pabst Malt tract saved her life, 
and think you should know what a powerful strengthener it is after fever 
and kindred complaints. 
“I write this at the request of my mother, who wishes to express her 
thanks. ours truly, 


MISS KEELER, Fs 
June 27th, 1896. 393 Forty-Sixth Street, Chicago.” Fax 
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A BICYCLE SADDLE 


that is adjustable and can be made any size 
by simply turning a screw, is equal to one 


MADE TO ORDER. 
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“BECK” SADDLE 


fills the bill. Two little screws do the busi- 
ness. The saddle fits you like a glove. 
The pummels are padded just right,Sand 
set with nickel mountings. The wholeZis 
anatomically correct. It’s a pleasure <to 
ride on a ‘* BECK.” Price, $5.00. Sent 
express paid by the manufacturers orZall 
dealers. Send for booklet. 


BECK BICYCLE SADDLE.CO. 
Newark, N. J. 








EVANOLA 


Cream of roleum. Is indispensable 
for the toilet. It = allay all irritation 
of the skin, beautify the complexion, 
making it clear and soft. For es 
and tan it is unequalled. Can be 
both externally and internally. 
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LEPHONE SERVICE 


ow TE 
al IN NEW YORK is 


u 

U EFFICIENT piicnce Teicpnoncs ond g 
1 t t 

VW 2 ment jont known to the Telephonic Art. ~pud vs 





wv RAPID The Switchboards are of the most U 

ty improved pattern, the Operating vw 
Staff is highly trained—The average time of 

w completing a connection between two sub- U 

wi acribers in any part of New York City is less 


than 3% seconds. 
FAR - REACHING fe, Sex You 
tem serves an area of nearly 40 Square Miles 


and a total of 15,500 Telephone Stations. All 
used for talking to 















of these stations may 
Long Distance Points. 
ECONOMICAL 22, Bates, dovend 
strictly on the Amount 
of Use made of the Service, and startat very 
moderate figures. Minimum Rate, Direct 
Line. 600 Local Messages, $90 a year ; Party 
Line. $15 less. 

NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
(Successor to the Metropolitan Telephone 
and Telegraph Company.) 

18 Cortlandt Street 118 West 38th Street 
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RSS RON URDU ORS HER EE RES RE 


It is positively unchange- 


Will N ot Cr ock * able and of superior quality. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 
and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 
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FAST BLACK COTTON 





FOR WAIST 
AND SKIRT 


DRESS LININGS 





All Leading 
Dry Goods 
Stores. 
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on every yard 
of the Selvage : 
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AANARAANS 


ARE THE 
There is no such evidence of popular 
satisfaction as the evidence of success- 


ful experience. Hartford Single-Tube Standard 


Tires have won this enviable reputation—others follow. But 
there is only one right kind of Tire. Accept only the genuine. 
IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. 
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HE TRIP TO NEW YORK 
T will of course include a visit to 
THE “ POPULAR SHOP” 
(where the styles are set), 
for a leisurely look through 
THE “LIBERTY ” FURNISHINGS. 


a ee. 


& BAGS 


{ English Stuffs tor Hangings and Furniture: ) TRUNKS 
| Proper Foreign Papers for Walls: | : 
|? me; & Comfortable Chairs & Settles: f Dp A p BS 
** Nieu Amsterdam "’ Blue Delft Ware : i 
* aa Nu Sampled nor Catalogued. f IRAN 
sealed P. MCHUGH & CO., 424d St., West 


NEW YORK. At §th Ave, 


“* Wall Papers and ‘ Liberty ’ Fabrics— 
Carriage Free to all parts of the States.” 


(Trademarks reg’d.) 
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Your shoe-keeper— 
Brown’s French Dressing 


For Ladies and Children’s Shoes 
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Hartford sac Tires | 
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IN 


HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


E, TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 





Shetland, Homespun. 


Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats, 








Palm 
Tt 


‘Pacts About Pneumatic Tires mailed on request. 








S Catalogues on application. 


\ GORMULLY 4 JEFFERY MFG. CO., 
yp Chicago, Boston, Washington, New York, 


Brooklyn, Detroit, Coventry, England. 








GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


Ga'W-revo'dye batten ouenne cde 004 be 
no dye some easant odor, $1.00 a bottie 
LEE’s HAIR lane removes dandruff, stops 
hair from fallingout and promotes growth $1.00a ‘bottle 
Illustrated Treatise on Hair ona pplication FREE 
For sale by J. N. Hegeman & Co. °770 B way cor. 

9th St., 1218 B’way cor, 0th St; 5th Ave, & 59th S 





NK USED ON THIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE ULLMAN CoO.., 
*RW YORK 
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YES 
PAPER RATHER THAN NONE, ANY KIND OF AN OLD THING WILL DO FOR HER WHO WAITS TOO LONG 
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Robably among the most irksome of the 
obligations, definite or implied, with 
which matrimony binds a man, is the 

necessity of spending his evenings with his 
family. A fortunate few who are possessed 
of means sufficient to allow them to send their 
families traveling, or who can stand the ex- 
pense of permitting their wives and children 
to go in for social life and current pastimes, 
are to a large extent free to amuse themselves 
as they please out of range of the family group ; 
but these are a very small minority. For the 
vast majority there is no escape from the even- 
ing at home except by lying or intriguing. 


We have it on the testimony of the wives 
and of the comic papers that man is forever 
plotting to evade his destiny, in this respect, 
and however truthful he may be as a rule, 
there is no form of lying too extreme for his 
adoption, if only he can secure an evening 
away from home. He invented the club 
—social, benevolent, political—mainly, it is 
supposed, in order to afford himself an excuse to 
escape from the hearthstone after nightfall. Nor 
is this fervid longing to flee the nest restricted 
to any class in the the community. The 
Benedict of the tenements, the rural house- 
holder, the commercial city man, one and all 
share the disinclination to abiding at home 
after dinner. The mania sets in about a year 
after marriage and continues with undiminished 
vigor until death. 


Wives are here confronted with the most 
stubborn type of universal fact, and it cannot 
be said that they have been either intelligent 
or philosophic in their attitude toward it. 
Admitting conditions, and either improving 
them when change is possible or adjusting 
one’s self to them with the least possible fric- 
tion, is the only common-sense plan of action 
to take in human affairs. There are two in- 











disputable facts, first, that husbands do not 
enjoy the society of their wives, second, that 
evenings at home are insufferably dull—the 
latter through whose fault it is not necessary 
here to inquire. The main fact is, man now 
shirks the stupid home evening more or less, 
while the woman has to endure it. 


A man cannot be coerced or coaxed into 
always acting a part he does not feel—un- 
less his wife is the money power in the family 
—and the wise woman will give up trying to 
curb his roaming propensity either by severi- 
ties of speech or by manifestations of hysteria 
—which appear to be the two agencies usually 
employed for the purpose. The husband may 
be set down as more less incorrigible, but the 
home evening is capable of improvement, and 
it is well worth while for wives to seriously 
consider what they can do to enliven its dull- 
ness. Any thought usually bestowed upon 
the subject centres around entertainment for 
the husband, and herein lies the fundamen- 
tal error. The whole household should be 
considered, and the same amount of care 
should be given the question as is bestowed 
upon any domestic problem. This is, to be 
sure, taking the subject seriously, but none 
too much so. 


Diversion in the home is as necessary to 
the well-being of it as properly cooked 
food, and if the wife expended the vitality 
now used in bewailing the goings out of her 
husband in studying how most pleasantly 
she could get along without him, she would 
in the end be much improved in temper and in 
appearance, with consequent benefit to her 
household. And the chances are strongly in 
favor that the husband, after the manner of his 
sex, would relish going out less when his 
goings or stayings ceased to be matters of 
convulsive concern to the household. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Here is a certain woman who loves and 
admires her sex, and who contends 
that the popular theory is all wrong 

which credits men, as a sex, with being chiv- 
alrous toward women, and which maintains 
that women, on the contrary, are, as a rule, 
spiteful toward each other. The woman 
aforesaid takes great pleasure in retailing inci- 
dents like the following, of which she usually 
has a supply : Not long ago a man, in con- 
versation with a pretty widow, announced his 
disapproval of a certain Mrs. J because 
she was always surrounded by men. ‘In 
fact,’’ he said, ‘*the lady is never seen in 
public without two or more in her train,’ the 
inference being that there was something dis- 
creditable in this fact. Here was a fine op- 
portunity for the little widow to be venomous. 
What she did, however, was to quietly rebuke 
the busybody by saying: ‘‘ But you should 
take into account, and be careful to state, that 
one of the lady’s attendant cavaliers is invari- 
ably her husband !"" The scandal-monger’s 
mouth was shut, for what can a man do but 
subside when he is snubbed by a pretty 
woman? It isto be hoped that he had the 
grace to be ashamed of himself, but this is 
doubtful. 





* 
* * 

The vagaries of prejudice are sometimes 
amusing, and there is a story going the rounds 
just now which neatly illustrates humanity's 
proneness to strain at gnats while swallowing 
camels without protest. A certain Benedict 
is in a state of infatuation over his neighbor's 
wife, the flirtation being of the most extreme 
type. It is rumored that not long ago the 
lady in the case expressed a desire to smoke, 
whereupon her lover violently protested against 
the indelicacy of women smoking, and threat- 
ened if she carried out her intention to cut her 
acquaintance. Presumably, according to this 
man’s code, it is the highest refinement to 
criminally flirt with another woman’s husband, 
but oh, so shocking to smoke a cigarette ! 

* 
* * 

Since the day when the society column 
first became a recognized feature of journal- 
istic and periodical writing no more surprising 
announcement has appeared in it than that 
published recently in the carefully edited 
social department of the New York Sun. It 
was little short of revolutionary. The girl 
with a career was allowed to break in upon 
weddings, dinners, balls and other social fri- 
volities, and this is what was said of her: 
‘¢ Miss Beatrix Jones, the only daughter of 
Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, is not now seen very 
often in society, as she is quite absorbed in 
the pursuit of her profession, which began 
with the study of forestry and has now 
developed into a practical knowledge of land- 
scape gardening, combined with the clearing 





VOGUE 





and draining of land. She has now a large 
crew of men under her command at Schooner 
Head, where she has charge of Mr. W. H. 
Bliss’s property of two hundred acres. She is 
also hard at work upon Mr. Edgar Scott's 
estate at Cromwell Harbor, where she con- 
trols another crew of men by her own personal 
supervision. The energy and brain power 
inherited from her mother is showing itself in 
a novel direction in this young woman.”” 

* 

* % 

Among the results of the recent spell of 
severely hot weather was the death in this city 
of nearly thirteen hundred horses, valued at 
about one quarter of a million dollars. The 
humane person is likely to rejoice that so 
many poor brutes are forever free of the 
cruelty of man. And this is not as foolishly 
sentimental as it may appear. Competent 
officials have stated that had the horses been 
properly treated the mortality would not have 
reached any such figures, and it is conse- 
quently some satisfaction to know that owners 
have been made to realize through their pock- 
ets, that cruelty and neglect cannot always 
be practised with impunity. Anyone who 
watches the treatment boy drivers give the 
horses attached to butcher, milk, bread and 
grocery carts would rejoice to see the horses 
drop dead. The owners who trust highly 
strung sentient creatures like horses to hard 
drinking men and inexperienced boy drivers, 
deserve to suffer heavily for their indifference, 
so cruel in its effects. 

* 
* * 

A correspondent writes asking if in Vogue's 
reference to men’s lack of political intelligence 
the case is stated quite fairly. ‘‘Can it be 
possible that the average man who is forever 
devouring political journals, and who spends 
so much of his time talking politics is, afterall 
his apparent effort, still ignorant of political 
questions ?”” 

* 
* * 

In answer to which it is quite within facts 
to say that Vogue has under, rather than over, 
stated the case. In proof of which in another 
column will be found a leading article from 
the San Francisco Argonaut, bearing on one 
phase of widespread and reprehensible mas- 
culine ignorance concerning questions which 
affect the lives and well-being of about 
fifty-eight millions of non-voters. The Ar- 
gonaut is most distinctly not a ‘* paper edited 
by women for women ;°" on the contrary, it is 
aggressively masculine, all of its prejudices 
being in favor of men. It certainly cannot be 
accused of bearing false witness against the 
sex, and Vogue's correspondent is advised to 
carefully read the Argonaut’s severe arraign- 
ment of man for his inexcusable ignorance of 
a live political question of national importance, 
and cases in point might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. The correspondent can still further 
satisfy herself of the justness of Vogue's posi- 
tion by asking any half dozen men of her ac- 
quaintance what ‘‘the balance of trade”’ 
means, or what proportion of the population 
is engaged as capitalists and employees in the 
manufacturing industries. Neither is an aca- 
demic question. They both vitally concern 
the policy of protection, but most men could 
no more answer them intelligently than they 
could successfully pass a civil service examina- 
tion in the Choctaw language. 
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THE THORNTON SCANDAL 
A TALE OF BAR HARBOR 
By R. LEE Morre_u 
CHAPTER III.—THE DEATH OF THE SCANDAL 
(Continued from Vogue of 20 August.) 


Ichard Mortimer Thornton felt very 
comfortable and contented as he idly 
smoked his after-dinner cigar on the 

broad veranda of the Kebo Valley Club that 
evening. His dinner had been good, his 
companion entertaining, and now as he 
watched the bright lights in the little theatre, 
where the dance was just beginning, shining 
like points of fire among the dark shadows 
cast by the wooded hills enclosing Kebo 
Valley, he was glad that his wandering steps 
had led him to Bar Harbor. 

Life had indeed changed for Thornton 
since he lay upon what he had believed was 
to be his deathbed in the hospital of San An- 
tonio, at Naples. When he had recovered 
from the brain fever which had attacked him 
immediately after that curious marriage cere- 
mony, he was informed by the strange doctor 
he found standing by his bedside that, after 
all, he was not to die. Science had made 
another blunder, but this time it was on the 
side of life and not, as is more usual, in the 
interests of death. He was told of the short, 
sharp onslaught of cholera which had sud- 
denly swept through Naples and had claimed 
among its victims his kind old friend, Dr. 
Abercrombie. While he was slowly regain- 
ing his strength he tried to recall the particu- 
lars of that marriage, which now seemed to 
him as shadowy and unreal as if it were part 
of the delirium of his fever. As soon as he 
was able he made inquiries at the English 
church and the Consulate. He learned that 
the former clergyman had returned to Eng- 
land, while the Consul informed him that the 
clerk who had acted in his place during his 
absence for the last three months had died of 
the epidemic. So the only evidence that re- 
mained to prove to Thornton that his mar- 
riage had beena fact and not the hallucination 
of delirium, was the official records, which 
stated that some two months past he had 
legally married one Elsie Deering. All at- 
tempts, however, to trace her present where- 
abouts had been fruitless. 

Very few of us can slip stealthily through 
the valley of death without emerging altered 
men, and Thornton was no exception. His 
old comrades would scarce have recognized 
in his quiet, sober countenance the boisterous, 
dare-devil Dick they used to know so well. 
His handsome face had lost most of the 
bright, merry look which had made it so 
pleasing. Now there was an habitual stern- 
ness about the lines of the mouth, softened 
only by a certain melancholy which lurked in 
his dark brown eyes. Anyone could see that 
he had had his battle with the world, and 
that he had not escaped without the scars of 
a veteran. 

Upon his return to England Thornton 
found that the hand of death, which had 
passed him over, had in the meantime fallen 
heavily on some of the immediate members ot 
his family, thereby materially improving his 
position and prospects in the world. He had 
plenty of money now, and those who had 
formerly criticised his tastes and rebuked his 
actions were gone. But interest in life had 
also burned itself out, and at twenty-nine 




















Thornton found himself already looking at 
the world with the apathy of old age. Those 
who should have been his friends were stran- 
gers, while he had turned his back on those 
who had been his former comrades. Rest- 
lessness took the place of interest and the 
variety of travel became his one resource. 

«* This place has improved very much since 
I was last here,’ observed Thornton's com- 
panion, a good-natured, but rather heavy 
attaché of the German legation, whose ac- 
quaintance Thornton had made on the train 
recently. 

«<It looks attractive,’’ Thornton answered, 
‘* and I dare say, if I knew all the people 
you do, I should find it charming.”’ 

‘*Yes, I know a good many of them; 
very pleasant they are, too ; still, I find every 
year new faces. It takes some time to meet 
the strangers, or even learn their names.”” 

‘Who is that woman?’’ Thornton in- 
quired suddenly, as a group of people passed 
on their way to the dancing-room. There 
was something familiar in her face, something 
which made him fancy he had seen her before, 
but he could not place her. 

‘¢What! Oh, that pretty woman in blue? 
She is quite the rage this season, I believe. I 
met her this morning; her name is Mrs.— 
Mrs. Thornton ; I should not have forgotten 
it, as it is the same as yours, by the way. 
That was her mother, a Mrs. Deering, in the 
long cloak. Ah! There is my friend Hast- 
ings: I wish to speak to him. You will par- 
don me if I leave you for a few moments.”* 

Thornton was scarcely aware that he had 
been left alone. His imperfect recognition, 
followed by his friend’s identification, had 
come so suddenly upon him that he was al- 
most unable to think. He had often specu- 
lated in a dim way upon the whereabouts of 
the girl he had married, and upon the proba- 
bility of his meeting her some day. He real- 
ized that everyone had expected him to die. 
Of course, it was no fault of his that he had 
not ; still, he felt that his recovery would, if 
known to this girl, be far from welcome. 
She had married him as a man who was about 
to be immediately separated from her life. 
He could not efface himself so completely as 
death would have done, but he had made up 
his mind that, so far as lay in his power, he 
would never interfere with her. Now chance 
had led him unwittingly almost face to face 
with her, and it was only the shadow in which 
he had been sitting which prevented the recog- 
nition from being mutual. That it was she 
there could be no doubt. Her name in con- 
nection with her mother’s had been all that 
was necessary to recall to his mind what had 
puzzled him a few moments before—the time 
and place where he had last seen her. The 
whole scene in the little room of the hospital 
of San Antonio rose vividly before him. What 
was to be done now? He felt that it was his 
duty to in no way intrude upon this woman. 
That he was always to be dead to her he 
recognized as forcibly as if it had been incor- 
porated in the marriage contract. To leave 
the place as quickly and quietly as possible 
seemed to be the only honorable course open 
to him, so he rose to carry out that intention 
without further delay. 

Meanwhile, however, Thornton had been 
mistaken in thinking he had been unobserved. 
Mrs. Deering had caught a glimpse of him as 
she passed. Thornton had been too absorbed 
in the thoughts evoked by the sudden recog- 
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nition of Elsie to notice that Mrs. 
Deering had returned to scrutinize 
him closely. She was not in doubt 
for an instant. The worst had hap- 
pened. Her daughter's husband 
was unquestionably in Bar Harbor. 
With dismay and trepidation Mrs. 
Deering hastened to find her daugh- 
ter. She realized from the covert 
glances directed toward her and the 
whispered remarks which ceased 
upon her approach that their friends 
were already aware of the arrival of 
a stranger bearing Elsie’s married 
name. Only prompt and skilful 
action could now avert a scandal. 
Mrs. Deering found Elsie at the 
entrance to the ballroom, and draw- 
ing her to one side, said hurriedly: 

‘* Elsie, I have seen him. He is 
the man who married you. Now, 
my dear, don’t make a scene,”’ she 
continued, as Elsie, who had been 
bracing herself with false hope, 
seemed to be on the point of faint- 
ing. ‘*Go home as quietly as you 
can. I will tell people you have 
been taken suddenly faint. I must 
try to see this man, to find out what 
he proposes to do. I am sure I 
shall be able to make some arrange- 
ment with him.*’ 

Elsie hurried to the dressing-room 
for her wraps and was soon stand- 
ing by the doorway in the square 
hall, waiting while her carriage was 
being called. Some late comers 
who had just driven up stopped to 
inquire why Mrs. Thornton was 
leaving so early, and it was at this 
unpropitious moment that Thornton 
appeared on his way out. He per- 
ceived Elsie enveloped in her long 
cloak, and, divining her intention, attempted 
to draw back out of sight until she had gone. 
But he was not quick enough to escape the 
keen eyes of Mrs. McClean, who was one of 
the little group by the door. That inquisi- 
tive lady had not carried out her threat of 
calling upon Mrs. Deering ; she had made a 
compromise by visiting the Malvern that 
afternoon, and had been rewarded by secur- 
ing from her friend, the German attaché, an 
introduction to Thornton. Their meeting, 
however, had been but momentary, as Thorn- 
ton was on the point of starting for a drive. 
So Mrs. McClean’s curiosity to learn his 
relationship to Mrs. Thornton, far from being 
gratified, was increased tenfold. Now was 
an opportunity too favorable to be lost. 

*¢Oh, Mr. Thornton !"* she exclaimed. 
‘*T want you to meet Mrs. Thornton. Do 
you know, her name is actually just the same 
as yours. Quite a coincidence, isn’t it? You 
really ought to know each other.”’ 

The spectators to this little scene were 
transfixed with gloating excitement. What a 
piece of luck to be able to repeat it after- 
ward, with all the importance of eyewit- 
nesses ! 

Thornton flushed with annoyance and 
anger. He understood thoroughly the mo- 
tives which inspired Mrs. McClean. Then 
he glanced hesitatingly at Elsie, in search of 
some cue for his course of action. The poor 
girl, with face white as the lace scarf about 
her shoulders, stood there, trembling like a 
trapped hare, too stunned to reply to the in- 
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quiring looks of her tormentors, overcome by 
the thought that she bore the name of a man 
who might refuse to recognize her. 

Thornton read the piteous appeal for help 
in the blue eyes turned timidly toward him— 
help, to save her in any way from the 
humiliation of her present position. His first 
impulse was to accept the introduction as a 
perfect stranger to Elsie, but he realized that 
by her obvious embarrassment and discom- 
fiture in his presence she had rendered such a 
course cruel if not useless, so he boldly took 
the only other alternative. 

**It is quite unnecessary to introduce me 
to my wife, Mrs. McClean, though my 
rather lengthy absence probably excuses your 
error. You see, I am addicted to an insatia- 
ble taste for travel, which is unfortunately 
not shared by Mrs. Thornton. I think your 
carriage is waiting now, good-night.”’ 

He offered Elsie his arm, and placed her in 
the buckboard at the door. The astonished 
and somewhat disappointed group were still 
watching them, so he calmly took his seat 
by her side and directed the coachman to 
drive on. 

They were both silent, while the carriage 
drove quickly along the gravel road and out 
through the lodge gate. The many lights 
were left behind them twinkling among the 
trees, and the strains of the music, playing 
the latest waltz, had grown fainter and fainter 
before Thornton spoke. 

‘<T am very, very sorry that this has hap- 
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pened. I hope you don’t think I came here 
purposely. Believe me, I did not know where 
you were until ten minutes ago. Then, as 
soon as I discovered by accident you were 
here, I was going to leave at once, when 
that meddlesome woman spoiled all; I did 
the only thing I could think of. I hope 
I did not do wrong.”’ 

‘¢Oh, no,’’ Elsie answered in a low, 
trembling voice; she had not yet recovered 
from the shock and fright of the moment 
before. ‘*It was very kind of you—to do 
what you did.”’ 

Then another silence ensued—a silence 
which was becoming very uncomfortable and 
embarrassing to them both. 

It was all very well to come to the rescue 
in a critical situation by asserting that Elsie 
was hs wife, but it was another thing to keep 
up the delusion now that they were alone. 
For Thornton felt that in spite of the legal 
ties which bound them, they were, as regards 
each other, no more husband and wife than if 
the ceremony had never taken place. Still, 
the carriage was rapidly approaching Elsie’s 
home, and neither of them had as yet been 
able to solve the difficulty. 

Elsie said, as they drew up to the door of 
the Sea Grasses, ‘* My mother is very anx- 
ious to see you, and will be here directly. 
Won't you wait until she comes?”’ 

‘¢ Certainly, if you wish it,” Thornton 
answered. ‘The events of the last half hour 
had been so sudden, so unexpected, that it 
seemed as if he must be dreaming. He tried 
to think, but found it impossible. He caught 
himself watching Elsie’s slight graceful figure 
as she stood with her cloak thrown open, 
leaning by the open door. The light from 
the brass lamp hanging in the hall fell on her 
face, and it flashed across his mind for the 
first time that it was a beautiful face. Her 
downcast eyes were hidden by long lashes 
which threw a shadow on her rounded cheeks. 
But he could see the well-marked eyebrows, 
the short, straight nose, and the firm little 
mouth. What a high-born, well-bred look- 
ing girl she was! Any man might be proud 
to call her his wife, and Thornton, as he 
looked at her, experienced a keen pleasure 
that he could not repress. 

They had not long to wait before the 
sound of carriage wheels crunching the gravel 
broke a silence which was now becoming 
almost intolerable to the young couple. 

Mrs. McClean had lost no time in spread- 
ing the news that Mr. Thornton had suddenly 
appeared and had driven home with his wife. 

‘¢ We were all so taken with surprise, my 
dear Mrs. Deering !** she had said to that 
lady with a smile, which, if she had known 
how it displayed a very ugly tusk on the side 
of her jaw she would not have employed so 
often. ‘*But you doubtless were prepared 
for his coming ?** 

‘«My daughter is quite accustomed to the 
somewhat eccentric movements of her hus- 
band.** Mrs. Deering replied evasively. 
‘‘You know English gentlemen are great 
travelers. They have not the obligations of 
business to tie them to their shops as so many 
American men have.’’ Mr. McClean was 
well known to be connected with a famous 
bargain store of Philadelphia. Mrs. Deering 
had heard enough to know that something 
disastrous had happened, so she called a car- 
riage and drove rapidly home. 
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‘¢ Mother, this is Mr. Thornton,”’ Elsie 
said, as Mrs. Deering alighted at her door. 

Now that the moment for action had ar- 
rived Mrs. Deering was at a loss how to be- 
gin. She had somehow conceived the im- 
pression that Thornton was a rogue, who had 
followed them for the purpose of extorting 
money. But he looked to be so thoroughly 
a gentleman, as he stood there in his well-cut 
evening clothes ; his sunburnt, clean-shaven 
face was so frank and honest in expression ; 
the dark brown eyes, which glanced from 
mother to daughter, seemed to be so full of 
genuine sympathy at their dilemma that the 
little speech she had prepared on her way 
from the club went completely out of her 
head. 

‘*We thought you dead,’’ Mrs. Deering 
said, abruptly, jumping at once into the mid- 
dle of her subject. 

‘*I am very sorry I should have caused 
you any annoyance by not dying. Of course, 
I cannot be expected to say I am sorry I did 
not die,’’ he added, with just the suspicion of 
a sinile. 

‘Oh, no! Of course, we are very glad 
you got well, for your own sake. But, you 
see, Dr. Abercrombie assured us so—confi- 
dently that you—I mean—you must know I 
would never have consented to that marriage 
unless I had felt sure that the ceremony was 
to prove a mere formality.” 

Mrs. Deering was very much mixed. She 
was too kind-hearted to tell any man that she 
was sorry he was not dead, still, the fact re- 
mained ; and strive as she did to make it 
sound as inoffensive as possible, the truth was 
blurted out at last. 

‘I have just tried to assure your daughter 
that my meeting her was purely unintentional 
on my part. I had been idling about the 
west for the last six months, and thought I 
should catch a glimpse of the American 
watering places before I returned to England. 
I had no idea you were here. In fact, I have 
never known your whereabouts since you left 
Naples, five years ago.”” 

«‘ Of course, if you say so it must be true,’ 
Mrs. Deering answered, testily. ‘‘ But the 
question is, now that you are here, what do 
you propose to do?”’ 

‘«Mrs. Deering, when Dr. Abercrombie 
asked me, five years ago, to marry your 
daughter I understood thoroughly your mo- 
tives in selecting me for a husband, and with 
that knowledge I consented. Subsequently 
an event over which none of us had any con- 
trol altered the consequences of that :aarriage. 
I refer to my recovery. But I consider the 
obligations I assumed to be as binding upon 
me now as then. It was understood that I 
was to give your daughter my name, and after 
that I was to go completely out of her life. I 
hold myself at your disposal, Mrs. Deering. 
Whatever you think will be for the best in- 
terests and happiness of your daughter I am 
prepared to do.”” 

He spoke very quietly, but there was such 
a manly ring in his voice that Elsie looked up 
at him with a_ half-grateful, half-admiring 
light in her soft blue eyes. 

‘IT am glad you take such a proper view 
of the situation,*” Mrs. Deering answered, 
somewhat mollified, as she began to realize 
that Thornton was not quite so black as her 
imagination had painted him. ‘* The whole 
affair is most unfortunate. You see we were 
never able to learn definitely what became of 
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you after we left Naples, though we had 
every reason to believe you had died. For 
five years we lived quietly on the Continent, 
dreading the questions of our friends concern- 
ing the particulars of Elsie’s marriage. Now, 
for the first time in all these years, we have 
begun to mix with our own countrymen. 
People have been very kind to us, and Elsie 
has just begun to make a position for herself. 
We never spoke about her husband, but I 
dare say every one inferred that you were 
dead. Now you have suddenly appeared ; 
everybody has learned that you are here, and 
heaven only knows what they will think if 
you go off again suddenly. It will make a 
shameful scandal.*’ 

«<I am awfully sorry, Mrs. Deering,”’ 
Thornton murmured, ‘‘and if you see any 
way out of this difficulty I assure you again 
I will cheerfully follow your suggestion.”’ 

‘*Well, we must do something ; devise 
some plan or other; there can be no doubt 
about that. It is very chilly standing here. 
Perhaps we had better go into the library, 
where we will also be less conspicuous."” 

Then this strange little family party sat 
down to talk and argue, plot and scheme, how 
their true relations could be best concealed 
from the world. At length it was determined 
to carry out the course which Thornton had 
adopted on the spur of the moment at the 
club. He was to take up his residence at the 
Sea Grasses, to all outward appearances as El- 
sie’s husband. Then in a few weeks, after 
the first curiosity at his unexpected arrival had 
subsided, he could depart on a pretended 
shooting or fishing trip. Mrs. Deering and 
her daughter would meet him later in some 
western state where unfortunate marriages are 
speedily and quietly dissolved. 

Thornton acquiesced readily to whatever 
Mrs. Deering, who had by this time recovered 
her habitual clear-headed common-sense, sug- 
gested. He was in a foreign land, among 
strangers, so it did not much matter to 
Thornton what he did. His solitary roving 
life had made him quite impervious to what 
the world thought of him, still he could 
appreciate the sensitiveness of other people, 
and his inherent good nature prompted him to 
shield them. 

Thus, it came about that the next morning 
found Thornton, with all his baggage, in- 
stalled in the guest-room at the Sea Grasses. 
Bar Harbor has been cheated out of its scan- 
dal, and the sudden appearance of Mrs. 
Thornton's husband became nothing more 
than a nine-day’s romance. 


(To be continued.) 





Little Reginald was spending his first night 
from home and his grandmother had just un- 
dressed him. 

*« Now, dear,” said she, **kneel down and 
say your prayers,’’ and she began to repeat, 
** Now I lay me down to sleep’’; but Reg- 
inald had never been taught that prayer, and 
after an astonished silence of some seconds he 
exclaimed, in wonder : 

«¢ What, wif all your clothes on ?”" 


A NEW READING 
Van DemmiT: ‘So that’s what they call 
a tailor-made girl, eh?”’ 
WILLY WILT: ‘¢ Yes.”’ 
«* Ah, I don’t wonder their fathers want to 
shift the responsibility.’” 
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THE DESOLATION OF NEW YORK IN SUMMER 
TIME—A DISSERTATION ON TAILORS IN 
WHICH IS CONSIDERED A CRITICISM 
OF A HIM STATEMENT BY AN 
ANONYMOUS CORRE- 

SPONDENT 


Ran into town again to find it absolutely 
deserted. New York is the least attrac- 
tive of our cities for a long stay, summer 

or winter, and yet naturally I do not know of 
a place in this world which has what the guide- 
books would call the same ‘‘advantages.”” 
New York could be delightful, but it has al- 
most grown into a ‘‘horror.’’ It is the noise, 
the red-hot heat, and the haste of everything. 
Bolting food, bolting pleasures, bolting life 
itself—everything at express time, until one 
longs for rest. It depends altogether on social 
life. Existence without society is a blank ; ex- 
istence without a large income a foretaste of 
the infernal. You must have money—the 
poor are the crowd; the genteel poor, the 
moderately well-off persons—all these fall by 
the wayside. 

And with all this, every year shows in- 
creased refinement in our methods of living ; 
we are turning out better dressed men and we 
are likening our methods of existence to old- 
world standards. 

Meadows tells me that the markets are bet- 
ter supplied, cheaper and superior in every 
way to those of London or Paris. With such 
advantages, why, then, should the man of mod- 
erate means not be able to keep the pace? 
We must all be of the very exclusive; we 
must, in order to keep up a position, vie with 
men five times as wealthy ; we cannot practice 
any little economies. They are degrading. 
Our sins will find us out. The benzine will 
smell on our newly-cleaned gloves, and the 
trail of the cheap tailor will be visible in our 
attire. Our whole income must go toward 
making a display. We must keep up ‘ with 
the procession.’” 

I have never known myself what it would 
be to want for any luxuries. They are part 
of my existence. I must have them. How- 
ever, I must confess we have failed to grasp 
the philosophy of living well. In London I 
have so many suits made by a fashionable 
tailor, and others by one not so fashionable, 
but every bit as good. No one is vulgar 
enough to ask me the address of my tailor, 
unless my clothes are of a very good cut and 
a man wants to know. I forbid labels in my 
coat. I follow the custom of every conserva- 
tive Englishman in this regard. In fact, I 
would not allowa London tailor to know I 
was an American. I will not go toa place 
like Poole’s or Davis’s, or even as much an 
advertised establishment in Cook tourist circu- 
lars as Dore—I avoid Whitaker and Conduit 
street. I would as soon, nay, even sooner 
think of going to Baker and having my things 
ready made. I know the clothes which they 
make for Americans and I know the prices 
they ask. 

A few weeks ago there was handed me an 
anonymous letter. It was written on pain- 
fully new paper from a brand-new club. 
There was about it the smell of stucco and 
plaster and fresh paint. The handwriting 
was painfully angular and the tone of the letter 
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constrained—with yet a thin coat of veneer 
over its visible vulgarity.. As a rule, I only 
answer letters written by my equals. Mead- 
ows attends to the tradespeople. A man who 
writes an anonymous letter, even to a news- 
paper, has lost the last instinct of a gentle- 
man. A badly expressed document, even if 
written on club paper, carries no weight with 
it. One of the club servants could write it. 
But this is not the point. 

The American, wealthy and of the leisure 
class, tires of his own country. Anybody 
can, with a little money, get his clothes made 
at a Fifth Avenue tailor’s. He must de some- 
thing more. He must invade the fashionable 
sanctuaries of Europe. Poole—oh, yes— 
Poole was the tailor for the Prince, and the 
Prince leads the fashion. With this fallacy 


imbedded in his mind the American seeks" 


London, and Poole becomes his haven. 

The original Poole is dead or retired, but the 
establishment still exists on Saville Row. It 
advertises now, and you may see long inter- 
views with its cutters or its heads of depart- 
ments in the illustrated papers. Its trade is 
almost exclusively American. It labels and 
it puts signs everywhere. The brand-new, 
stucco American demanded it. He could 
have clothes better made on Fifth Avenue for 
the same sum. But no—he must have Poole, 
and people must know that his clothes came 
from Saville Row. 

Some time ago I made a statement to the 
effect that Poole never labelled his clothes. 
He did not. He does now, however, for the 
American trade, and, I suppose I must con- 
sider that my anonymous friend has gained a 
great victory. His friends will gather around 
him and talk of the ignorance of American 
writers, You are right—my unknown—if I 
had a Poole-labeled coat or Poole-labeled 
buttons, I should keep them dark. I have 
before me an old coat from Saville Row. It 
was made for one who had an English rating. 
It has no label. Good wine needs no bush. 
But, then, all that was twenty years ago, and 
we have changed. Our own town is restless. 
Elevated railways are roaring overhead, cable 
tramsare clanging their bells. New York has 
infused the same spirit into London. Paris is 
utterly gone. Everyone speaks English in 
the shops, and you might as well be in New 
York. But the British metropolis is still con- 
servative. It will be yet some time before it 
succumbs. Let us hope never, and that there 
may still be some place where we can go and 
lose ourselves even if only for a year and a 
day. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL AT HOME 


E have all had such a dose of the royal 
wedding that I propose to dismiss 
the subject by saying that we mar- 

ried off Princess Maud with great éclat last 
week, and now are resting on our laurels, 
having allowed her to go off on her honey- 
moon in peace. From my post in one of the 
club windows in Piccadilly I had a splendid 
view of the wedding party, and thought the 
bride looked charming in_ her lovely frock as 
she bowed and smiled to the crowds who 
cheered her. She has certainly inherited the 
Princess of Wales’s grace of manner mixed 
with her father’s love of fun, for I should not 
have been surprised to see her put up that im- 
pertinent little one-eye glass, without which 
she never attends a social function, but a 
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mammoth bouquet, and perhaps the solemnity 
of the occasion had the effect for once of sub- 
duing Princess Maud’s inclination to laugh- 
ingly quiz the world through a piquant bit of 
glass. 

POPULARITY OF THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Speaking of glass reminds me that all the 
interest of the royal box at the opera the other 
night was centered on the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who looked very charming and girl- 
ish in a white satin gown relieved with superb 
jewels. There is no doubt that the American 
girls have made the sensation of this season, 
Miss Winslow and Miss Scott being greatly 
and féted, while the Hon. Mrs. Eaton, née 
French, and Lady Naylor Lyland, have taken 
a very firm hold on the British affections. 


AT THE END OF THE SEASON 


As everyone to supposed to have left or to be 
leaving town this week, there is a certain air 
of laissez aller which is very refreshing after 
the very conventional manner in which we have 
been minding our P’s and Q’s forthe past two 
months, for instance. A pompous old dowager 
has just driven by my window costumed ina very 
loose and decidedly comfortable linen frock and 
seedy bonnet, the while she calmly contemplates 
a mound piled up on the front seat in the way 
of a huge bonnet-box, two or three sunshades, 
a cape or two and a pile of books, which she 
no doubt purposes returning to the unfortun- 
ate tradesmen who have not carried out her 
ideas. The coachman and footman are sitting 
in all their pondered elegance, with an injured 
expression, which will last until milady has 
finished bargain hunting and starts off for the 
usual round of visits in August, when these 
gentlemen will not be called upon to stoop to 
this species of parcels delivery. 

I should think that one of the trials of the 
American bride who takes up the reins of an 
English home would be the effort of living up 
to the ideal of these ‘‘ ladies and gentlemen ”’ 
who deign to serve them, for the butlers and 
ladies’ maids are quite the grandest creatures 
that one can meet, even royalty is simplicity 
itself in comparison. 

A LONDON BEAUTY 


I was much charmed to meet Miss Muriel 
Wilson the other day, as she is one of the 
English beauties this season. She is the 
daughter of Tranby Croft Wilson, and, conse- 
quently, attracts a great deal of attention, 
especially as her beauty is of an uncommon 
kind amid the fair types of this Saxon race. 
Miss Wilson has jet black hair, glorious eyes 
to match, and a warm olive skin. She wore 
a pale yellow crépe frock, and huge black 
‘¢ picture *” hat loaded with black plumes. I am 
told that she affects this style of dress as it en- 
hances her beauty, and makes her look a ver- 
itable daughter of the south. 

TEA 

I am registering a vow to eschew tea for the 
next few months, for I have been surfeited 
with it lately, as it is the beverage par excel- 
lence here, and though you run in for only a 
a moment's chat with an intime, you must 
stay and have a cup of tea or grieve your hos- 
tess. I rather like the custom of having this 
meal, for that is really what it has developed 
into, served in a tea-room, on entering the 
house, where servants conduct you, to enjoy 
your cup, quietly, at little tables, where there 
is the possibility of drinking it without send- 

(Continued on page 138.) 
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(Continued from page 136.) 
ing half the contents over your card-case, to 
say nothing of gloves and frock. When you 
are refreshed you are conducted to the draw- 
ing-room, where your hostess is able to talk 
without bothering about more hot water, or 
else presenting you with a tepid concoction of 
such strength that your digestive organs are 
shattered for several weeks after. 


SLEEVES, COIFFURE AND BITS OF GOSSIP 


I noticed that the smartest women at the 
opera last night had little or no sleeves to 
their gowns, and wore pale tan gloves even 
with white frocks. They all wear their hair 
very much curled, forming deep fringes and 
coiled in the back, with a queer loop of hair 
sticking out of the coil, as I heard an Ameri- 
can girl say, “just like a pump-handle.”’ 
The window of a Parisian confectioner in 
Bond Street is filled this week with the dain- 
tiest straw hats, trimmed with tulle, ribbon 
and flowers. So very up to date are they that 
I imagined the shop had gone into the hands 
of some new milliner, but on inquiry I dis- 
covered that they were the new French bon- 
bonniéres, the crowns containing most tempt- 
ing sweets, which is saying a great deal, as 
the candies are not what they should be over 
here. 

In these days of delving into the unknown 
nothing seems to appeal to the enquirer so 
much as one who has made researches into 
the mysterious. Just now society over here 
is most enthusiastic over Count de Hamel de 
Mainu, belonging to one of the oldest fami- 
lies in France, who, after several years spent in 
the Russian court, has come to London, 
where he is received with open arms on 
account of his wonderful hypnotic and mes- 
meric powers. Added to this he is extremely 
handsome, with a charm of manner peculiar 
to those who have lived in the most cultivated 
courts of Europe, so that it is needless to say 
he is much run after. The smartest tailor- 
frocks for this autumn are made in jacket and 
skirt form of smooth cloth, to be worn with 
smart little plaid waistcoats. 

Elise. 


London, 29 July, 1896. 
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WHAT SHE WEAR 
Oe 


WOMEN’S LACK OF ATTENTION TO PROPER 
DRIVING COSTUMES 


Bg passing show of an afternoon drive 








at certain watering- places is oftentimes 

much more entertaining and satisfac- 
tory than the drive itself, on the principle that 
the looker-on sees most of the game. Indi- 
viduals, dress and equipages are the points of 
attraction—the three acts of the play we have 
seated ourselves to watch. It has always been 
one of my convictions that women view their 
carriages from an almost entirely utilitarian 
point of view, and rarely from an artistic one. 
I was more than ever convinced of this as the 
throng flew by and I noted how few women 
seemed to have considered the appropriateness 
and style of their toilettes with regard to the 
carriages they were driving in. 

In point of fact, every woman seated in a 
carriage assumes, for the time being, the rela- 
tion of a picture to its frame, and, as we all 
know, either one may mar the other, while, 
on the other hand, either one may beautify 
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the other. Carriages have their pronounced 
salient features and express very decidedly 
their elegance or usefulness, their Juxurious- 
ness or modesty, state, ceremony, dignity or 
haphazard running about convenience. 

The various classes and conditions of life 
are well represented in the great variety of 
vehicles manufactured, and each one should 
be occupied in a fitting and becoming way. 
The toilette of the occupants should conform 
with the carriage they are seated in, and dis- 
cussion of this matter is the subject in hand. 


SOME COSTUME LAWS 


Coaching, as we know, has its full dress 
and its toilette de voyage. A drag has also 
its grande et petite tenue. A victoria de- 
mands smart dressing from top to toe. No 
other vehicle has been built to show off to 
such advantage a prettily dressed woman. 
Landaus and cabriolets are ceremonious struc- 
tures ; they require fine toilettes, and never 
fail to do justice to them. 

Much less imposing are park phaetons; con- 
sequently one should dress with less extrava- 
ganceinthem. Basket wagons, wagonettes, 
runabouts, are very unpretentious, and require 
modest, but as smart-as-you-please dressing. 
Anything loud or voyante stamps the occupants 
as vulgarians. 

Surreys and carry-alls are substantial, un- 
obtrusive family carriages, which present a 
pleasing picture of family comfort when filled 
with young and old dressed with taste and 
fitness. 


SUITABLE AND UNSUITABLE VEHICLES. 


The omnibus-coach, now so popular, is 
beginning to be much abused by those who 
are using it unfitly. It never was intended for 
a pleasure vehicle ; but the brainless rich are 
turning it into a family carriage for country 
driving, which is a severe strain on the poor 
horses as well as a cumbersome, unsightly ob- 
ject to meet on a summer afternoon. The 
gay little ‘‘seats for two’’ speak for them- 
selves, pleasure-seeking, unconventional little 
traps, quite outside of this criticism. All 
sorts of carriages built of oak are so evi- 
dently out of sympathy with ceremonious 
toilettes that no one should think of wearing 
such gowns in them; but smart demi-toilets 
are the fittest, and always exceedingly pleasing 
and in harmony. In accepting invitations for 
a drive one should consider the equipages of 
the persons extending the invitations and be 
governed by them in dressing for the occasion. 
To appear overdressed ina friend’s simple car- 
riage is in as bad taste as to be carelessly or 
shabbily dressed when invited to drive in a 
sumptuous establishment. 


WHITE AND YELLOW NOTES 


How effective are the many shades of yel- 
low worn in the forenoon and afternoon at 
Narragansett and Newport! The gamut 
runs from orange to butter-cup-yellow, and 
that brilliant tone called soleil, then into 
canary and corn-color, and pale straw-colors. 
White piqué is quite as much to the fore this 
season as last. Very smart, indeed, was Miss 
G's well-fitted piqué skirt and boléro. The 
former was moderate in width, gored to a 
glove-fit, with two plaits in the back. On 
the upper right and left seams of the front 
gore, three points of cream guipure were in- 
serted, the points turning toward the centre, 
and finished by three finely carved pearl but- 
tons. A prettily tucked French lawn bodice 
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built over white silk had a broad plastron of 
yellow (soleil) Liberty satin laid in a plait 
in front, and the waist then clasped by a broad 
ceinture of the same silk invisibly fastened. 
The piqué boléro, well open in front, had 
square revers turning over, with square collar 
in the back. On the bottom of the boléro 
were guipure points let in and turning up- 
ward. The sides of the revers and bottom of 
the collar had similar inlettings, and three 
carved pearl buttons ornamented each side of 
the fronts. Coat gigot sleeves simply stitched, 
the lower arm fitting closely. For neck finish 
a white tissue cravate plaided over with yellow 
satin, and tied in a wide bow. The hat was 
so simple, but so chic—only a pretty white 
straw completely covered with white tulle 
ruchings. The brim projected in front, but 
was rather shallow in the back, and not turned 
up, but bound around with black velvet. On 
the left side were two black osprey aigrettes, 
one curling backward over the hair, which 
was a golden chestnut, while the other stood 
upright and curled forward. 

White piqué jackets are much worn cool 
mornings, and give a smart, fresh look to a 
colored gown, besides lending themselves 
capitally to all kinds of hats. Everywhere on 
the Continent, at les eaux or les plages, they 
are wearing them, mondaines and élégantes 
especially, One in ochre holland, with skirt 
to match, on the bottom of which was a two 
and a half inch white piqué border in waved 
lines, headed by a narrow flat gimp, was ex- 
tremely attractive. The jacket was short, 
fitted flatly to the figure around the hips, 
open to bust and double-breasted below, fast- 
ening by three large white buttons. A Hol- 
land collar and revers in one, with square 
ends, overlaid by a white piqué collar of 
smaller dimensions, with ends in scroll de- 
sign. The coat sleeves were simply stitched. 
A linen standing collar and white lawn chem- 
isette, with black satin tie, completed this 
very seyante costume. Now and then one 
sees a white piqué canotier, or sailor hat, with 
a ribbon band of orange, blue or black, and 
when worn with a piqué jacket they recall 
Trouville and Dinard. 

Anything unique in corselets attracts one’s 
attention immediately, as I realized when 
pretty Mrs. G. L. S. walked through the 
club grounds wearing one of her dozen Pa- 
quin gowns (so it is said), as she patronizes 
no other maker. The gown was a straw- 
color grenadine, built over lizard-green and 
straw-color shot taffeta. Skirt separate, 
trimmed on the bottom with an entre-deux 
of Lissiérre plissé bodice fitted over white 
silk, and sleeveless, was worn under a ravis- 
sante boléro, built with folds of grenadine. 

Three folds formed the upper part—and 
three more the lower, separated by a broad 
Lissiére insertion. New model sleeves outlin- 
ing the arm, and over the bouffant tops were 
epaulets of three bias folds lined with shot 
silk, which stood out very prettily. The 
corselet was exceedingly effective and of black 
velvet, beautifully fitted in the back. But the 
fronts were cut into three straps each, and these 
straps were drawn into a point and met under 
three large jeweled buttons in front in pairs. 
Neckband of black velvet, with lace ruff 
above, and two wired loops of velvet curled 
over at each side. White tulle béret ruched 
round the front with black chantilly, and 
trimmed at the left side with two slender 
paradis noirs ospreys curling outward. 
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Ql waar THEY READ ie 


MEMOIRS OF BARRAS, MEMBER OF THE DIREC- 
TORATE, EDITED, WITH A GENERAL IN- 
TRODUCTION, PREFACES AND APPENDICES, 
BY GEORGE DURUY. TRANSLATED BY C. E. 
ROCHE. IN FOUR VOLUMES 


T is but seldom that a literary executor 
I announces so promptly, so emphatically 
and so repeatedly his contempt for the 
work which he has edited and presented to the 
public. M. Duruy quotes for the motto for 
his book, on the very title page, Napoleon’s 
proud comment on the attacks upon '.im, 
that while he would doubtless furnish the 
pamphleteers with abundant subjects for dis- 
cussion, he had but little fear of being their 
victim—ils mordront sur du granit. ‘* Thus,”” 
says this frank editor, **by a truly strange 
irony of fate these Memoirs, which one of 
Napoleon’s most bitter enemies has filled 
with the venom of his long-lived rancor, and 
which Barras willed, in order that the final 
touches should be put to them (in other 
words, that they should, if possible, be ren- 
dered still more aggressive), to a friend whose 
passionate hatred of the Emperor he was 
cognizant of—these Memoirs lie for fifty- 
five years without accomplishing their mis- 
sion of posthumous revenge, and end by 
falling into the hands of whom? Into those 
of an admirer of Napoleon !’’ It may be 
thought that he might have gathered a little 
of the wisdom of temperance from the in- 
temperance of his subject-matter and al- 
lowed the ‘‘rancor’’ of the Memoirs to 
defeat its own object—which it is quite 
capable of doing—without wearying the an- 
ticipatory reader, at the end of his very long 
‘6 general introduction,’ by his uncalled-for 
eulogy of Napoleon and his long exposition 
of the very obvious course of reasoning 
through which he arrived at the inevitable 
conclusion that it was his duty to give to the 
world this important contribution to history, 
without destroying it, ‘‘ just as a man re- 
morselessly crushes with his heel some ven- 
omous or unclean creature,’’ or even without 
any expurgation whatever. 

The history of these Memoirs is, indeed, a 
curious one. At his death, in 1829, Barras 
left them, by a will dated two years earlier, 
to his friend M. Rousselin de Saint-Albin, 
in order that he should edit them, not hav- 
ing had time to edit them himself, as he 
said. At his own suggestion, on his death- 
bed, the papers were, on the very night of his 
demise, hastily crammed into two large trunks 
and conveyed to the house of Saint-Albin, to 
prevent their seizure by the Government, a 
measure the prudence of which was demon- 
strated by the appearance, the very next day, 
of an official to affix the seals, in pursuance 
of an order of the Attorney for the Crown, 
dated 1825. This anxiety on the part of the 
authorities of the day was largely due to the 
existence among the papers of the autograph 
letters-patent of the exiled king, Louis vim., 
dated May, 1799, to ‘* Our friend and liege 
Paul, Vicomte de Barras,’’ appointing him 
* Our special Commissary, for the purpose ot 
preparing and executing the pure and simple 
re-establishment of the French monarchy, 
in consideration of twelve million livres 
tournois, ten for himself and two for neces- 
sary expenses.’’ Barras was at that date a 
member of the Directory, and he gives the 
extraordinary document in full, contenting 
himself with expressing his surprise that it 
should have been addressed to him and a 
lofty denial of any complicity on his part, 
a denial concerning which there has been 
much scepticism, and which his curious in- 
action and prompt retirement into private 
life on the 18th Brumaire has been thought 
to give the lie to. 

M. de Saint-Albin’s task consisted in put- 
ting into some sort of literary shape the dis- 
connected, rough notes of the ex-Director, 
badly spelled and written, and frequently illeg- 
ible. His work is accepted by the present 


editor as, on the whole, faithful, though he 
is forced to admit that sometimes, as in the 
account, which he gives in parallel columns, 
of Barras’s visit to the royal children in the 
Temple, the autograph narrative of the 
original, *‘ without any literary preparation 
whatever,”’ is more picturesque and interest- 





ing than M. de Saint-Albin’s more elegant 
version, prepared ‘*in conformity with the 
litterary taste of the period he had passed 
through. Now it is well known how greatly 
this period revelled in oratorical amplification 
and the development of a diffuse and hollow 
rhetorical display. A fecund writer, too 
fecund, perhaps, and fond of a declamatory 
and pompous style, he has seen fit to cast aside 
such or such particular that doubtless seemed 
to him to be wanting in ‘nobility.’’’ After 
this serious indictment it becomes difficult to 
accept with entire confidence this version, and 
indeed the text throughout the four volumes 
presents a curious complacent dullness of 
expression and lack of individuality—except- 
ing in those passages in which the hatred or 
the ‘‘rancor’’ of the original breaks through 
all restraints of speech. M. de Saint-Albin, 
who filled a number of important posts during 
the Revolution, the Hundred Days, and un- 
der Louis Philippe, ** hated Napoleon almost 
as much as he did Robespierre, who in 1794 
had sent him before the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal as the accomplice of Danton.’” He 
even secms to have accepted a grosser and 
more improbable accusation against Bonaparte 
than any even of those malignant ones that 
swarm in Barras’s pages. Nevertheless when 
he arrived at the point of giving to the press 
the completed memoirs, a very justifiable 
sense of prudence arrested him. Maitre De- 
maison, the notary of Madame de Barras, and 
his son, on being consulted, declared that 
the work ‘* constituted a nestful of libel 
suits.”” None of his three children, into 
whose hands it successively passed after his 
death, in 1877, ventured to undertake the 
publication, and it was not until the memoirs 
came into the possession of M. Duruy, who 
had become connected by marriage with the 
Saint-Albin family, that preparations were 
seriously made to give them to the light. 

The prejudice attached to Barras’s name, 
the hatred and attempted belittling of Na- 
poleon which break out constantly (fre- 
quently with a sort of grotesque and childish 
malice), and the infamous passages concern- 
ing Josephine have given these Memoirs a 
bad eminence, but the same perverted and 
personal statement, the same insincerity and 
narrow untruthfulness pervade this entire his- 
torical record. As a persona] defence it is 
singularly unsuccessful, both in its suppres- 
sions and in its bold assertions. There is a 
great lack of natural sequences, an abun- 
dance of circumstance which arouses suspi- 
cion. His claims for his own renown, as 
that of being ‘the conqueror of Toulon,”’ 
are put forward with a bold but uneasy air; 
his long and careful series of notes of the sit- 
tings of the Directory, constantly represent- 
ing himself as the grave and upright execu- 
tive, the arbiter of all disputes among his 
warring colleagues, accords but illy with the 
constant repetition of corrupt and unwise 
official action which he records and his ad- 
mission of his own great unpopularity. Some- 
thing of the expression of his smug self. com- 
placency may be due to M. de Saint-Albin’s 
literary style, but it contrasts sharply with 
his own character as represented by other 
historians. ‘* Acts of a like rigor to the one 
to which he succumbed (General Brunet), 
even when their object and first necessity is 
the country’s welfare, ever leave painful 
recollections in the minds of the men who 
were governed in executing them by an im- 
perative sense of duty.”’ ‘*It was known 
that my first impulses were ever energetic, 
sometimes good, passionate, but not always 
sustained. And especially was I given credit 
for a heart void of gall and rancor.’’ ‘** And 
the ex-Count de Barras,’’ says Henri Martin, 
**a bold and vicious adventurer.’’ ‘* Barras, 
his prodigal, debauched and indolent col- 
league,’’ says Thiers. And Taine, in his 
Régime Moderne, cited by M. Duruy, calls 
him ‘‘the most brazen-faced of rotten 
men.”” 

After his sudden retirement from public 
life on the 18th Brumaire—concerning which 
his excuses, statements and apologies cover 
many pages—he seems to have still kept a 
sort of running journal during the Consulate, 
the Empire and the Restoration, from which 
the editors have completed the fourth vol- 
ume of this edition. His statements of the 
relations he sustained with these various au- 
thorities of the day—threatening, persecut- 
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ing, wheedling and terrified on the part of 
the authorities, as he testifies—render this 
one of the most interesting volumes of the 
series ; and some of his documents, as the 
long list given of Talleyrand’s pickings, gra- 
tuities and affairs during his career, give a 
piquancy to this record which many of the 
more learned ones lack. (Harper & Brothers.) 


OUT OF TOWN, ANONYMOUS 


An amusing series of sketches, which 
evidence an exhaustive knowledge of the 
habits and habitat of the suburbanite and an 
appreciation of his fine unconscious humor. 
A connecting thread is furnished by the 
pretty little love story of Harford, who lives 
in town, and Miss Mary, who lives in 
** Starling Station, forty-three minutes from 
City Hall.”’ 

The difficulties of getting ‘* out of town,’ 
the performances of the commuters on the 
train, a musical evening at the Millers’s, con- 
tributed by strictly amateur talent, and vari- 
ous village festivities, including theatricals 
and a lawn-tennis match—such are some of 
the trials to which Harford cheerfully sub- 
mits in the course of his courtship, which, 
except for these minor obstacles, runs 
smoothly enough. Certainly Mary, both in 
the text and in the illustrations, by Rosina 
Emmet Sherwood, is charming enough to 
excuse a man even for voluntarily electing to 
become a Starlingite, as Harford does when 
he and Mary decide to settle ‘‘out of 
town.”’ 

Meantime, however, the Miller family, 
including Uncle Chad and the ubiquitous 
cousins, are presented as seen through Har- 
ford’s eyes, with the toleration of a lover 
instead of the natural Philistine mirth of the 
urbanite. But they are funny enough. And 
they are very cleverly drawn, with just 
enough exaggeration of type to make the 
sketch tell. Moments with Mechanics-—for 
instance, with Sibley, the carpenter, and 
Stolz, the plumber (whose favorite expres- 
sion was that the job might cost eight dol- 
lars and it might cost eighty, you couldn’t 
tell till you got at it)—this chapter bears the 
earmarks of truth and suggests a depth of 
experience only to be acquired by those who 
live ‘* out of town.’’ (Harper & Brothers. ) 
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JERRY THE DREAMER. WILL PAYNE 


There is something perennially interesting 
about the newspaper man in fiction. Asa 
career journalism offers dramatic opportuni- 
ties, surprises and sudden reverses which 
appeal to the novelist and can easily be made 
to interest the reader. Then, too, the quali- 
ties which this. profession is supposed to 
cultivate in its followers—energy, quickness, 
depth of resource—are those which it is 
advisable for the hero of a story to possess, 
These facts may account for the frequent 
success of novels in which newspaper men 
figure prominently, 

Then, too, there is another reason. Such 
histories are usually written from the inside, 
by men who have worked their way up in 
the profession and know it thoroughly, and 
have acquired in its practice a knack of rapid, 
clean, vigorous writing, a sharp and telling 
style. 

These things, which make for success, 
mark the story of Jerry, a country boy, who 
precipitates himvelf at the age of twenty into 
the vortex of Chicago commercialism, with a 
letter of introduction in one pocket, his 
hardly saved hundred dollars pinned into an- 
other, and his head full of dreams and ambi- 
tions, 

There is nothing spectacular about this 
story. It chronicles no extraordinary suc- 
cess, no startlingly brilliant achievement. At 
the end of three years Jerry was not rich and 
famous, as he had imagined he might be ; but 
he isa reporter of some importance, with a 
talent for editorial paragraphs and a weekly 
wage of thirty dollars—which is not doing so 
badly after all. His is an average experience, 
the success attainable by any young man of 
fair brains and energy. But the story is told 
in a manner so sure, so graphic and vivid, and 
so convincing as to invest the tale with a 
surprising interest. There are, to be sure, 
points one might question. For instance, the 
history of Jerry’s unconventional acquaintance 
with and courtship of Georgia House. How- 
ever, perhaps these things are not entirely for- 


eign to Chicago manners. And the fault, if 
fault there be, is not in the telling—which, 
frankly, could not easily be improved upon. 
The style fits the story as a glove the hand. 
It is not distinguished nor beautiful; but it 
is direct, forcible, and smooth, 

If, as we are told, this is Mr. Payne's first 
novel, there seems no reason why he should 
not in time make a very good position for 
himself in the field of fiction. (Harper & 
Brothers. ) 


RUTH ENDICOTT’S WAY. LUCY C, LILLIE 


Mrs. Lillie is favorably known as a writer 
* for girls,’” who possesses the rare ability to 
infuse a flavor into the very mild decoction 
usually presented for the refection of such 
young persons. A sweet and gentle flavor, 
of course, a saccharine brew composed of 
angelic qualities shaken up with the spice— 
a mere pinch, as it were—of adversity. But 
such as it is, it does very welli—answers, one 
would think, its purpose of keeping aforesaid 
young persons out of mischief, represented by 
the Duchess and Bertha M. Clay. 

The story is of a girl, the **pet’’ of a 
fashionable school, who loses her father and 
her fortune at one blow, and sets about sup- - 
porting herself and a dependent old lady on 
the princely wage of $7 a week. She 
seems to manage very comfortably, too, 
There are, perhaps, not a few people who 
would like to know just how she did it— 
Ruth Endicott’s way, in fact. 

Mrs, Lillie’s answer is that she was good, 
hence prosperous. Let us all commit this 
lesson to heart, and, if we have any young 
relative (feminine) with a taste for innocu- 
ous literature, let us present her with one of 
Mrs. Lillie’s ‘* Honest Endeavor ’’ books. 
Mrs, Lillie, at any rate, honestly endeavors to 
tella moral story, and she should be encour- 
aged. (Porter & Coates. ) 


A CLEVER WIFE. W. PETT RIDGE 


Here, again, is the new woman. In this 
case she is literary, lives alone, though a 
young person of scant twenty-four and not 
devoid of relatives, and goes about preaching 
her peculiar creed. 

*¢ Make up your mind to be different from 
the weak, reliant women that have always 
hitherto been in the majority,’’ she exhorts 
her sex. “Whatever happens, I hope you 
will all have strengh of mind to step out of 
the common ruck of average woman and 
make your mark in the world.”” 

Cecily Westerham herself has written two 
or three novels, and, it is to be supposed, 
made her mark. She makes an impression 
also upon the heart of Henry Halliwell, a 
young artist, and in course of time marries 
him. The courtship is not unorthodox, but 
the honeymoon—which is cut short at the 
end of two weeks—is certainly out of the 
ordinary line. For one thing, Cecily seems 
to be correcting proofs all the time, and she 
thinks and says more about her new books 
than her husband. The two weeks end, 
the honeymoon ends, Halliwell goes to his 
bachelor apartments, Mrs. Halliwell to 
hers. Presently he goes out to Africa, where 
a small war is going on, and she stays in 
London; neither of them seems happy. 

In view of this state of things it seems a 
misnomer to call Cecily a clever wife. A 
clever woman she may have been—before 
she married—but as a wife she is not a suc- 
cess. This recalls Mr. Zangwill’s thought- 
ful remarks that it is impossible to marry a 
clever woman. 

The book starts off well; the opening 
scenes are very good indeed. Toward the 
end the pace flags a little, perhaps, and 
one does not exactly see how the mere re- 
union of Cecily and Halliwell is going to 
straighten out the tangle. However, that 
process is wisely left to the reader's imagina- 
tion, (Harper & Brothers. ) 


A PARTING AND A MEETING. BY W. D. HOW- 


ELLS 
In the first part of this brief story Mr. 
Howells has given us two pictures, drawn 
with all his well-known delicacy and fineness 
of touch. The first is the picture of two 
lovers, young, fresh, innocent, full of the 
joy of their spring-time. In sharp contrast 
comes the picture of the life of the Shaker 
settlement, with its inmates dwelling to- 
gether in friendship, in monkish calm. 





























































































And the questions, the vague trouble of 
the lovers, confronted with the possibility 
that their love may change some day, may 
even miss immortality, finds an echo in the 
words of the Shaker elder : 

‘“If I were to counsel with you, I should 
warn "you against the very strength of your 
affection. The love that unites young people 
cannot keep its promise of happiness. It 
seems to give all, but it really asks all. The 
man and the woman suppose that they love 
oneanother unselfishly ; but it is the very life 
of such love that each should be loved again ; 
and this is not the law of heavenly love.” 
And then he adds: ‘ All we say of Shaker- 


TOLD ON THE VERANDAH 


T was Raymond’s birthday. He was a 
I bright, happy child, and his birthday 
was being celebrated in a way most 
satisfactory to him. He had many presents 
and was the delighted host at a little supper 
party, with a birthday cake and its lighted 
candles. 

‘¢ Well, Raymond,”’ said an uncle, who 
had come in to offer his congratulations, 
‘* how old are you to-day ?”” 

‘* By the years, uncle, I am seven; but 
by the fun I’ve had I’m much as a hun- 
dred.”’ 





OLD 8PORT PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE ACT OF BAGGING HIS GAME—VOGUE’S DOMESTIC 


PET SERIES. 


OLD SPORT IS IN COMMERCIAL LIFE, 


BEING THE PROPERTY OF 


MESSRS. BRONSON & FOLSOM, OF STILLWATER, MINN. 


ism is that it is a city of refuge from self. 
It welcomes all who would be at peace; it 
gives rest.”’ 

We are made to feel how strongly these 
words appeal to that strain of asceticism, of 
mysticism, in the nature of the young man. 

*¢It is the same principle,’’ he says, ‘‘ that 
has led men out of the world in all ages.”’ 

And suddenly overcome by the response of 
his own soul to this vision of the ‘‘ angelic 
life,"’ he relinquishes everything to follow. 

‘¢ Those people have found peace—and all 
the rest of the world is at war.’’ 

And then he cries out to his betrothed : 

*¢ We should not care less for each other, 
but—differently. Let us both—I have had 
this day a vision of the truth, and now I see 
that all we have thought, all we have hoped, 
from our—our—love, is a mistake, a snare, 
a delusion !”’ 

He tries to soften ‘*the wound to some- 
thing deeper than feeling, to her womanhood 
itself, to what was most sacred and most 
helpless in it’’ ; but the fact of his renunci- 
ation stands. And this is the parting. 

The meeting takes place sixty years later, 
when an old lady of eighty comes with her 
granddaughter to visit the Shaker village and 
an old man of ninety, whose senses and 
memory are failing. The scene between 
these two, the lovers of half a century past, 
is masterly. The old man’s half recognition, 

“the dim indifference of his look peering 
through the shadows which are fast envelop- 
ing him, and the old lady’s calm and cheer- 
ful acceptance of it all—it is in depicting 
things like these that Mr. Howells pre-emi- 
nently shines, and here he is at his best. 

And the problem, as was to be expected, is 
left unsolved, the question of the ‘angelic 
life’? unanswered, to be solved, to be an- 
swered by each for himself, as is the eternal 
order. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


It was during the Civil War, in 1864, 
when Colonel G was commanding a 
cavalry reserve brigade, that an assistant 
surgeon came to it from-a small country 
town. 

He seemed kind-hearted, but not espe- 
cially efficient when there was anything to 
be done. He soon developed great home- 
sickness ‘and, the boys thought, cowardice. 
Then he began to complain of some heart 
trouble and put ina claim for being mus- 
tered out. 

His application must have the endorsement 
of Colonel G He went to him rather 
doubtfully, but the Colonel wrote, without 
any hesitation, the following endorsement : 

‘*** Tis believed by the officers of this regi- 
ment and also by myself that the playful arts 
of peace and the quiet pursuits of a rural 
practitioner are more congenial to the tastes 
of this officer than the shocks and turmoil of 
battle and the stirring events of the tented 
field. A. G.”’ 








* 
* * 


On an out-going steamer of a German line 
last year, among the many evening enter- 
tainments there was one for the benefit of 
the wives and children of shipwrecked sail- 
ors, A professor of music, with the assistance 
of an elocutionist, had the matter in charge. 

They had arranged that just before the 
close a clergyman on board should make a 
plea, and, while the collection was being 
taken a baby should be let down from the 
skylight with $5 pinned upon its skirts, indi- 
cating the approval of heaven. 

Through some misunderstanding, just 
when a very thrilling recitation was being 
given, there was a weird cry of **mama,”’ 
and a baby’s long skirts were seen dangling 
as if being let down from heaven, 

Superstition is at its best at sea, and some 
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rushed into their staterooms, while others 
stood up frightened. The doctor, who was 
to have addressed them, rose and said: ** By 
a laughable mistake the baby came too soon, 
but, as he was intended to help, not to hinder 
the collection, your offerings will still be 
gratefully received.”’ 
*"* 

Guy’s grandfather was the rector of a very 
large church in the city. 

Guy’s own home was in Baltimore, but he 
came with his mother to spend the summer 
at his grandfather’s. He went regularly to 
church with the family. One day he sur- 
prised them by saying to his grandfather 
while at the dinner table: ‘* Grandpa, you 
like Lily Love better than all the girls in the 
church, don’t you?”’ 

Although there was a family by the name 
of Love in the church, Guy’s grandfather 
had no idea what he meant, and asked him 
why he thought so. , 

Guy replied: ‘* You call her name out 
every Sunday in church, and I think you 
must love her the most,”’ 

It was some time before the family were 
able to find out what the child had in his 
mind, but at last discovered that in his grand- 
father’s rapid reading of ‘* dearly beloved,’” 
which occurs often in the service, Guy 
thought he said ‘* Lily Love.”’ 


*** 


A company of gentlemen calling them- 
selves a club were in the habit of meeting 
and discussing learned subjects, or reading 
papers showing forth their various ‘* ologies.”” 
After the work for the evening was over they 
lingered for a friendly smoke and chat. 

One evening a member of the club was 
telling a good story of a certain person’s sharp 
dealing and plausible excuses, and remarked 
that if things were the same as in Ananias 
and Sapphira’s time it would be easy to see 
what would happen. 

A German scientist listening to the story 
turned to a friend at his side and said: 
** Who were Ananias and Sapphira? I do 
not remember to have met them in my read- 
ing.’’ The scientist was considered a very 
wise man, and one could scarcely mention a 
character with which he was not familiar. 
So the party thought it was a good time to 
have some fun with him. 

‘Why, Professor,”’ said Judge H., ‘*I 
did not suppose anyone could trip you up in 
Shakespeare; see, are not those names in 
Hamlet ?”’ 

*¢T do not recall them,’’ said the German 
professor, drawing his hands through his long 
hair. 

One and another of the gentlemen said : 
‘€You will have to study Shakespeare more 
still.”’ 

The professor, quite mortified, finally said : 
‘You must be mistaken about their being 
in Shakespeare ; when I get home I shall ask 
Hattie, my American wife. I think they 
must be some characters of American litera- 
ture!”’ 


MORNING ROOM GOSSIP 
A N amateur café chantant would make 


an unique form of summer entertain- 

ment. Judging from the popularity 
of the professional cafés in Paris and in 
other Continental cities, the success of a 
private one would be unquestioned and as- 
sured. It would establish one’s reputation 
for miles around as being an original and 
up-to-date host. Of course one would have 
to own an attractive summer home, but in 
these days everyone has one, so the first re- 
quisite is readily available. Then one would 
need versatile and fin-de-siécle neighbors, and 
as it is really difficult now-’o-days to find a 
community of people who are not in every 
respect abreast of the times, this second neces- 
sity is also overcome, so nothing stands in 
the way of having lots of fun but to follow 
out and improve upon the following sugges- 
tions : 

The space in front of a semi-circular stage 
or platform, built upon the lawn, should be 
just large enough to accommodate all the guests 
and to comfortably seat them at small tables. 
This space should be arched at regular dis- 
tances, as is a reof garden, with heavy wire, 
supported and hung from wooden uprights (or 


some inventive mind may substitute a better 
arrangement), from which to hang lanterns ; 
if two or three arc lamps could be connected 
with one’s electric light supply, so much the 
better. These wooden supports could be 
covered with golden-rod and greens, or with 
gaily colored cotton drapery, according to 
one’s energy and resources, and the stage 
should, of course, be the piéce de resistance 
by using the contents of one’s conservatories 
and household accessories generally upon it 
and around it. 

The small tables that would be necessary to 
make the garden café complete, and on which 
to serve beer and accompanying edibles and 
liquids, could be secured from a caterer, and 
even though they be of wood instead of 
iron, they will accommodate the flowing cup 
and cheese sandwich just as efficiently as 
though they were of iron, and made for the oc- 
casion. The refreshments—consisting of beer 
on draught and served very cold in cold steins, 
punch (if one is so disposed), lemonade in 
tall glasses with fruit and straws, together with 
cheese and imported sausage sandwiches— 
will be expected to begin and end with the 
entertainment. If one wishes, at the close 
of the vaudeville, salads, ices, etc., could, 
with an accompaniment of cork-popping, be 
served in the dining-room within the house, 
or on the lawn at the same small tables, ac- 
cording to the pleasure of madame la hostess. 
Of course, the programme will be dependent 
upon the talent available; but as almost every 
one in these progressive days is accomplished 
in one way or another, this will be easily 
planned and with no end of amusement to 
the participants. If the audience to be realizes 
half as much pleasure as will the artists and 
stage manager while rehearsing and perfecting 
the programme all will pronounce it an un- 
qualified success. Should the neighboring 
talent prove inadequate to the demands, a few 
professionals sandwiched in among the ama- 
tures is a means to an end (and there are an 
almost countless number of them available), 
and even though there be an abundance of 
home talent, a sprinkling of the professional 
element would add a piquancy if individual 
taste so dictates. 


ANOTHER PRACTICAL SUGGESTION 


Another novel form of lawn féte new to 
us, but not to England, is an amateur coun- 
try fair. If a colony of people in a summer 
place, who were sympathetically interested in 
a local cause for which to raise money would 
unite their forces and give such a féte, either 
at the Country Club or at a private place, 
quite a revenue would be forthcoming. Each 
neighbor would be requested to send what he 
considered a fine specimen of live stock, fruit, 
vegetables, or grain—also any farm “mple- 
ment which had by him been proven to 
surpass in execution and labor-saving any 
previously used instrument—also the choice 
specimens of his conservatories and of the 
products raised under glass. All of the para- 
phernalia of a country fair should be intro- 
duced—merry-go-rounds, shooting-galleries, 
peep-shows, fortune teller, tent-pegging, and 
races of all varieties. The sale of tickets of 
admission should be restricted to one’s own 
circle, so that all may be free to enter each 
and every sport and contest, and so enjoy the 
pleasures denied them since childhood—pleas- 
ures which are pleasures, when all conven- 
tionality, formality and restraint have been 
removed, 

If prizes—articles suited to lawn or piazza 
decoration or stable furnishings—were offered, 
the competition would be greater and the 
standard of the exhibits increased. Pretty 
girls dressed in bright costumes, short skirts, 
broad-brimmed hats, colored stockings and 
low shoes, with their hair braided down their 
backs and their skirts caught up with field 
flowers to show a gaily colored petticoat— 
generally rural and fetching—could coin 
money by selling lemonade, popcorn, pea- 
nuts and candy. Several girls in a group, 
and each group under a Japanese umbrella, 
would not only add to the scene of festivity, 
but they would largely increase the treasury 
as well. ‘ 

The young men who visit the fair should 
likewise add to the beauty of the occasion by 
appearing in truly rural costumes: short 
trousers, colored stockings, tennis shoes, 
flannel shirts and wide-brimmed hats. 
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It’s the 
Correct Thing 


to do your society correspond- 
ence on 


Whiting’s 
paper. There are many styles— 


all fashionable—but the best is 
Standard Linen. 


Ask your stationer to show 
you a selection. 


‘*Card Courtesy ’”’ mailed for a 
stamp. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


Holyoke. Philadelphia. Chicago. 





Solid Silver 
Tea Services 


Buyers will find here tea 
sets from the lowest in cost 
to the most expensive, all 
chosen with reference to the 
requirements of persons of 
good judgment and taste in 
such matters. 


Tueropore B. STARR 
206 Fifth Ave., Madison Sq,., 
New York. 











the Glub Gocktails 


Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, ; 
Tom Gin, Vermouth, 
and York. 
For the Yacht. 
For the Sea Shore. 
For the Mountains. 
For the Fishing Party 
For the Camping Party. 
For the Summer Hotel. 
No Pleasure Party complete 
without them. 
Sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers. 





G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 
And 20 Piccadilly, W . London, England. 














THE Henwood 


- $i 
Bag . 


is not an experiment, but a proved in- 
valuable requisite to every CAMPER. 
Lighter weight and less bulky, but 
much warmer than any blanket. An 
absolute protection against cold or 
moisture. Quickly adjusted, conven- 
ient to carry. The best kind of hold- 
all for Camp Outfit. 





THE Menwood 


Steamer and Mountain 
Care... . 


is a stylish, fleece-lined wrap of water- 
proof wool, unusually handsome in de- 
sign, attractive in coloring and of superior 
workmanship. More graceful, durable, 
and warmer than other golf or travelling 
capes. 





Send for FREE samples of materials, 
Circulars and Testimonials, also Illus- | 
trated Booklets of these and other spe- 
cialties. 


THE KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N. “Y. 


What it The teeth—from decay. The feeithon Siow impurity. 
saves: The gums—from softening. The pocket— money. 














TEETHS BREATH. 


A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three cents 
for postage. 
York City. 





Parfumerie ED, PINAUD 


37 Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 





The Latest Exquisite Creations in Perfumes 


“Violette-Reine” “Roman” Perfumes 


Now the European Fad. Unusually delicate and remarkably 
Queen of all Violet Perfumes, permanent. Ia beautifully decorated 
Most Exquisite and Refined. boxes containing three bottles. 


If not obtainable at your dealer's, we will send, prepaid, either 
of the above on receipt of $1.25. 


ED. PINAUD’S Importation Office, 


46 H East 14th Street, New York. 


Mountain Side Farm P 
MAHWAH, N. J. 


MILK. CREAM. __ EGGS. 


This model farm is well known for the excellence of 

its products, and its famous herd of Jersey cows. The 
purity of its milk (GL ARANTEED 20 PER CENT 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt | CR EAM) is insured by the absolute cleanliness 
used in every department. A trial order is solicited. 


of price, $7.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 


s ipecte THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 
Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. 





Fair Women from 


Vogue 
A collection of portraits of ladies originally | 
published in Vogue. 


Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, Hatt & RUCKEL, Wholesale Druggists, New | 











Why pay the same 






price for the inferior ¢¢ just 


e 
as good ”” 


when you 


can get 
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SKIRT BINDING 


by asking and insisting ? 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to u.ake dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 


S.H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 609, N. Y. City. 


4 COMPARE w ith 
af OUR 


those of @i 

other 
ina 
stores, selling High- 
Class China, etc., and 
see if our prices are 

em not one-quarter less, 

Y a5 advertised. Cat 
alogue 6 F free. 





‘*Buy China and 
Glass Right’’ 




















+ WHITMAN'S 
INSTANTANEOUS 
CHOCOLATE, 


Busy Women 
Should Use } 













































































































A NOVEL IN A NUTSHELL 


LOVE IS CRUEL 


E walked restlessly up and down the 
H corridor. Occasionally he stopped 
to look out of a window, but me- 
chanically, without seeing anything definitely. 
The street lamps impressed themselves upon 
his retina only as blurs of light. The passers 
by were vague shadows. He was so full of 
his own thoughts, of his own anxieties, that 
he was for the time unconscious of things 
external. He consulted his watch. How 
slowly the minutes went! Surely it must 
now be over! Back and forth hestrode with 
knit brows and clenched hands, his foutsteps 
soundless on the deep pile of the carpeting. 
As he passed that door he listened. There 
was a-low murmur of voices from within, 
directions asked and commands given. Then 
came intervals of silence. Muffled noises and 
soft movements fell on his ear. He resumed 
his walk. Suddenly he started as if electri- 
fied. He had heard the feeble wail of an in- 
fant. 
‘Good God !”’ he said; ‘it is over!”’ 
But he dared not move nor enter the room, 
His heart throbbed with unaccustomed vio- 


lence. Presently the door opened, and the 
doctor came out. He looked pale and wor- 
ried, 


‘* How is she?’ asked John Marsden, 
moistening his dry lips as he spoke. 

‘*It’s a troublesome case,’’ said the doc- 
tor, briefly. 

*¢ And-—and the child ?”’ 

‘€ The child is all right.’’ 

*¢ May I see her ?”’ 

** Not yet, please. 
Meantime we shall 
more chloroform. 
ger at once ?”’ 

**] will go myself.”’ 

The doctor scribbled a few lines in his 
note. book, tore out the leaf, and John Mars- 
den, hastily snatching his hat as he passed 
through the hall, disappeared into the night. 
He ran ail the way to the chemist’s and 
back. The doctor was still in the corridor 
waiting for his return. Through the half- 
open door behind him came a low moaning. 

Marsden shuddered and turned away, his 
face convulsed by a spasm. The doctor en- 
tered and closed the door softly. Slowly, 
slowly the minutes wore on. At last the 
doctor reappeared and beckoned to him. 

‘*She wants to see you.”’ 

*¢Oh, let me pass.”’ 

‘Wait a moment. 
you first—not here.”’ 

Marsden mechanically led the way to the 
dining-room, entered, raised the gas, then 
turned and faced the other man. One hand 
he rested on the table. 

There was a moment’s pause, as if the 
doctor did not know how to begin. A pulse 
beat heavily in Marsden’s ears. 

‘She is very ill, Mr. Marsden.”’ 

‘¢T know that.”’ 

‘*Be a man. I feel for you—upon my 
soul Ido! but I fear there is very little hope. 
Be prepared for the worst.”’ 

**] must see her at once.’ 


I will send for you. 
probably want some 
Can you find a messen- 


I must speak with 


, 


** You will not agitate her? Any excite- 
ment would be fatal.”’ 

*¢T will not agitate her.”’ 

‘* Here, drink this’’—and the doctor 


poured out a glass of brandy. Marsden 
swallowed it and held himself more erect. 

‘‘Are you sure you feel able for it? 
Otherwise you had better not go in.”’ 

** Of course I feel able !”’ said Marsden, 
impatiently. ‘* Let us lose no more time.”’ 

They entered the room above, treading 
softly. | Nuala Marsden lay on her bed, 
pretty as a picture. Her eyes were bright 
with fever, a vivid spot of color burned on 
each cheek. Her dark curly hair framed 
her piteous small face. By the fire the nurse 
was occupied with the baby. At the foot of 
the bed stood the family doctor, watching 
the patient. As Marsden entered he looked 
up and advanced a step, as if in warning. 

**Ts it safe?’’ he said ina low voice to 
his colleague. 

The famous specialist pursed his lips and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

** Nothing matters much now,”’ 
plied softly. 


wish.”* 


he re- 
**She may as well have her 


‘< Will you go, please ?”’ said the patient, 
distinctly. ‘*I want to speak to my hus- 
band.”’ 

John Marsden stepped quickly to his wife's 
side and fell on his knees. She smiled, and 
tried to raise her limp white hand that lay 
outside the clothes. He took it timidly, as 
if afraid of hurting her, and covered it with 
kisses. A sob rose in his throat and choked 
him. 

Nuala, though feverish, was quite con- 
scious. Her mind was in that excited state 
that borders on delirium without touching it. 
She felt inclined to chatter on and on, saying 
all that occurred to her, as if that would 
relieve the pressure of surging thoughts. Un- 
natural activity of the brain, clearness of vis- 
ion, a vivid comprehension of all she saw and 
felt, senses quickened almost to pain, character- 
ized her condition. Theagony wasover. She 
was dying withovt much suffering. To horrible 
strain and rending pangs that shook life on 
its throne, peace of body had succeeded. She 
scarcely knew that she had a body. It felt 
numb. She was all mind, all perception, all 
intellect, and she wanted to speak in a tor- 
rent, to pour out her ideas, her speculations, 
to her husband. Only her head, it seemed 
to John, and her eager eyes were still alive. 
To this last stronghold vitality had returned. 

*¢ John,”” she said with a wan smile, ‘it 
has killed me. I felt it would. Aren’t you 
sorry? No, dear!’’ as she saw his shoul- 
ders heave; ‘‘don’t grieve. I am happy 
enough. At least, I don’t mind as much as 
I fancied I should. The pain is nearly 
gone now, but I am so tired, so tired. I 
only want to rest and sleep, and never, never 
waken ; but I can’t just yet. I am thinking 
of so many things I went through all my life 
as I lay here—before I met you and since. 
Every little incident that I had forgotten 
years ago. Fancy! I remembered Dicky, 
my grief over Dicky—I told you about 
Dicky, my pet canary that died—poor, pretty 
Dicky !—and poor me! I am so young to 
die, John—don’t you think it is a pity? 
Oh, it is a pity! Iam so sorry for myself, 
but in a queer, vague way—I can’t quite ex- 
plain—as if it were someone else. It seems 
so hard to be punished just because we had a 
little joy—to be punished like this. Why 
did you let me? You knew—Greater love 
than this no woman hath, that she should 
give her life What am I saying? Love 
and Death. Oh! this puzzles me. I’m 
glad it’s not you, though—lI should hate you 
to die—I should hate you to suffer; and yet 
you love me. Don’t you love me, John?’’ 

** Before God, I do !”” 

** But not as you used. Not quite as you 
used, Oh, yes, to-night you do; but that is 
because Iam soill. You are sorry—it has 
all come back to you ; but I saw, sometimes, 
it was not quite as much to you as it was to 
me; but men can’t help that, I suppose. 
They do not love as we do—they cannot 
spare The child, of course. The child 
might have made up—perhaps—if I were to 
live ; but I am dying—I feel it—and, any- 
how, it was you I loved, not the child. I 
did not want it at all except for your sake. 
Oh, John dear, you think I am talking non- 
sense, don’t you? But I’m not; my mind 
is quite clear—only funny, somehow. The 
ideas come so quick—just like an alarm run- 
ning down, isn’t it? It makes me say things 
whether I will or not. You know I never 
cared much to marry—not as other girls seem 
to. ‘Though I didn’t realize it, it always 
frightened me a little ; and if I flirted just 
for fun I did not wish it to go deep. And 
then you came, and you were different from 
anyone else, and you compelled me somehow 
—dominated me somehow—and you wanted 
it, and then I wanted it, too. To me it was 








like a dream—a beautiful dream. But 
you had loved before, and I _ had 
not—and you knew—how it would 
end. I suppose it must be like that. 


You see—I cannot put it well—a woman 
gives a man love ; a man gives a woman ex- 
perience. But for me love was a bigger 
thing than for you, and—oh, John, dear, do 
not think’ me unkind!—I do not really 
mean it ; it is only because I am so ill—and 
queer—and the thoughts come—and some- 
thing makes me say them. I kept wonder- 
ing, lying here, if you were worth it— worth 
dying for and all that—a love that lasts so 
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short a time, you see. And the lines about 
the moon came into my head, and I said 
them over and over—you remember ?—that 
it looks on many brooks, but the brook sees 
but one moon ; and it seems somehow as if 
to men all women were much alike—so long 
just as they were pretty—and—and ‘taking’ ; 
but a woman like me sees in the world only 
one man, and so it isn’t fair on us, is it, if 
we can’t change too? And then, if we 
meet the man he has the joy—oh! and we 
have the joy, too; but—we have the suffer- 
ing—and— and—of course, not every one is 
worth it. We pay dear, dear Her 
voice trailed away.—The Sketch. 





DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


GrooMING AND EpvucaTion or Domestic 
Pets 
BY HARRY ST. MAUR 


No. 3 


T the time Bogey became my property 
I was traveling all through the Aus- 


tralian and New Zealand colonies, 
living, for the most part, at the various clubs, 
whose members are splendidly hospitable. 
Of course none but members are admitted, 
and dogs have to be left in the basement in 
charge of the servant; an animal in a bed- 
room was supposed to be the wildest impossi- 
bility. 

Returned to my bedroom from the excur- 
sion with the young person in the fresh air, 
I was about preparing for the misery of 
shaving, when, following colonial custom, 
the dining-room waiter knocked and entered, 
bringing a small pot of tea and some thin 
bread and butter. ‘The man spotted the dog 
at once. He couldn’t help it; she attached 
herself to the leg of his trousers and remained 
there while he set the little round table, put 
the easy chair by it, poured out the tea and 
spread out the newspaper. I said nothing, 
sat down, took up the paper and took down 
some sips of tea. The waiter patted Bogey, 
who evidently approved of him. At last he 
ventured on : 

** Nice little puppy, sir.”” 

‘Think so, William?’’ (Any colonial 
club servant nearly will answer the name of 
William.) 

*€ Yes, sir,’’ he affirmed, picking up the 
dog. ‘*She’s a prick-eared, blue sky’’— 
looking at her mouth—‘‘ thoroughbred, too. 
I know somethin’ about dawgs, sir ; yes sir.”” 

No shadow of anxiety remained with me. 
The man knew something about dogs; to 
know a dog is to love him. 

**] think she’s a pretty good one, William. 
Given me last night. A little awkward for 
me ; dogs barred here.”” 

‘¢Quite so, sir. The steward likes a good 
dog, sir. Let me know when you're obliged 
to leave her here, sir, and I’ll see that every- 
thing’s all right, sir,’’ and William disap- 
peared, 

My bath concluded, I introduced her lady- 
ship to the luxury of cleanliness. She began 
with a small swim, then a soaping, rubbing 
the soap well in with a light hand, rinsing 
and drying. Soap, asa rule, should only be 
used on a pet once a week, or the coat will 
suffer. Returning to the bedroom I made 
her a present of one of my combs and a hard 
brush on the spot, and, first brushing her 
thoroughly, combed her lightly. This pro- 
cess never varied during her entire life with 
me! A child would have had to be washed 
every day why not adog? In a week I was 
so used to this diurnal attention to my little 
friend that I quite looked forward to it, and 
she was so grateful, so unmistakably enjoy- 
ed it all and did so many comical things 
that scarcely a day went by that some new 
drollery hadn’t to be recounted. Through- 
out her life she was always ready for 
tub at the average hour of 7.30 A. M., and, 
till I refrained her, regularly woke me at 
that hour. For the most part, she slept on 
a chair, sofa, almost anywhere about the 
room where the old coat I had given her was 
placed. As often as not she dragged the coat 
where she wanted it and, having arranged 
it to her satisfaction turned herself round and 
round three times, looked toward me with 
an expression of proud satisfaction and slept 
without snoring. She required the encour- 








agement of a return look for everything she 
did. 

lf, for any reason, my hour of rising was 
delayed, I nearly always found her lying at 
the foot of the bed watching me with blink- 
ing eyelids ; but a steady stare was instantly 
returned, and suppressed excitement was evi- 
dent. If I asked: 

** Would small person like to come up 
and say good morning,’’ she would whimper, 
tremble all over, and get ready to spring ; 
but not till she received specific permission 
‘* Well, come on then, old woman,”’ did 
she rush all over me in her extravagant de- 
light. Once she was thoroughly taught an 
order it was never after disobeyed or disre- 
garded. 

In the clubs her food had to be sneaked to 
the bedroom at first, but, after she was six 
months old it invariably happened that in a 
day or two she was made free of the whole 
club by special permission of the House Com- 
mittee, This was due, not to any special 
pleading on my part, but to her own tact and 
cleverness, or rather, perhaps, to a little con- 
spiracy, in which she played her part with so 
much intelligence that it has often been a 
question in my mind whether some especially 
intelligent animals have not, to some extent, 
the natural gift of telepathy.* 

Certain is it that when the first dreadful 
discovery of her presence in a club would 
occur she would often be upstairs, shut in 
my room, as I supposed. Of the men around 
the majority would be doggy; the one or 
two sticklers for rules, House Ccmmittee men 
probably. My mouth would be closed be- 
cause I was, to a considerable extent, a guest 
—that is to say, being an honorary member, 
it was nearly impossible to ask a favor which 
would set at naught the club rules. Still, 
nearly always on these occasions, within a 
minute or two after Miss Bogey had become 
the topic of conversation she would walk 
into the room. Invariably she would ignore 
me and, after a few seconds, jump on the lap 
of the most undoggy man in the group. 
This naturally created a laugh. What was 
the man to do? Mere civility made him pat 
her, when she would start in to flirt and carry 
on in so ridiculous a manner that all the 
men would be in fits of laughter. I never 
told her to do this, but I wished she would, 
and she always did, invariably selecting the 
right man without any spoken order from 
me. It was entirely impossible to trace 
what influenced her if it was not mind-will. 
When she did her tricks it was much the 
same thing. One of her greatest hits was 
this : 

Calling her off the undoggy man’s knees to 
me, I would say : 

** Now, miss, I want to ask you some 
questions.’” 

Sitting up on her hind legs in front of me, 
she signified her readiness for cross-examina- 
tion. 

** You’ve been in a great many clubs, I 
believe ?”’ 

A short sharp bark in answer. 

‘Yes; I thought so. Do you think the 
Dunedin Club as nice as this?”’ 

No movement of any sort-from the animal. 

‘€Well, is the Wellington Club better 
than this? ”’ 

Same result. 
clubs would be quoted in turn. 
not budge. 

Then would come the question : 

** Well, is this the best club you've ever 
been in?”’ 

Three rapid barks; down she would drop 
and tear round the room in a circle as hard as 
she could pelt, then return to me and sit up, 

A last trick to conclude this paper : 

‘*Come here, miss. You know the dif- 
ference between an ordinary club man and a 
House Committee man, don’t you?’”’ 

One short bark. 

“TI thought so. Then just show me the 
tactful way you shake hands with a House 
Committee man.”’ 


Half a dozen well-known 
She would 





“Telepathy occurs, it appears, when the mind of 
one human being affects the mind of another human 
being, but not through any of the recognized chan- 
nels of sense. If the mind of the reader of this ar- 
ticle could cause the mind of the Sultan of Turkey 
to be violently and automatically impressed with a 
vision of the Daily News of yesterday, that would be 
telepathy.”.— Daily News, No. 5, 1888. (P. 4,642, 
Encyclopedic Dictionary ) 
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She would go to the man on whose knees 
she had been, sit up on her haunches and dain- 
tily extend a front paw—which the man had 
to take, even if he hated dogs. 

‘Very elegant, indeed. Now show me 
how you shake hands with an ordinary mem- 
ber; you know, one of the pretty good chaps 
who sit up pretty late and drink lots of soda 
and whiskey.”’ 

She would look around as if selecting her 
victim, generally went to a stout man, and, 
turning her back to him, would deliberately 
lift up her hind leg ! 

The reader can imagine the roar of laugh- 
ter. 

Is it any wonder that dog was club-licensed? 
Why, I have known her to be solemnly 
elected an honorary member, and her card, 
as such, made out, 

(To be continued.) 


i SEEN ON THE STAGE l 


| ere engagement at the Olympia 





ended on Saturday last, but he is 

under engagement, as before stated 
in this column, to make a tour of the coun- 
try so that other cities will have an oppoitu- 
nity to marvel at and admire this versatile 
young man. There is nothing by way of 
commendation to be added to the reams of 
praise that have been showered upon him. 
His popularity was undiminished to the end, 
and however unpropitious the weather he 
drew full houses. In watching Fregoli’s 
frequent changes of attire, a fact which has 
before been demonstrated on the stage was 
very clearly emphasized and that was the age- 
ing effect of fancy feminine costume. Some 
years ago Mr. James Lewis appeared on the 
stage ot Daly’s Theatre as a ballet dancer— 
the very short skirt variety. He looked like 
a veritable old hag, although no attempt had 
been made to add to the apparent maturity of 
his face or figure. It was merely a matter of 
costume. Clothed in his masculine habili- 
ments he appeared a dapper little man of 
forty odd. The ballet costume aged him 
twenty-five years in appearance. And so it 
is with Fregoli, although skirts and bodices 
and millinery do not add as many as twenty 
years to his age. They do, however, make a 
great change in his appearance, Suitably 
clothed he appears to be a man of thirty-five; 
in his personations of giddy young chanson 
singers, he resembles the distressing antiquities 
of grand opera choruses. 

The theatrical world still lies almost 
wholly in futurity, although at three theatres 
plays, as distinguished from vaudeville shows, 
are now being offered and by the tenth of 
next month most of the play houses will be 
in full blast. 

An especially interesting production will 
be that presented by Mr Daly at his prelimi- 
nary season on 7 Sep. The Geisha, a Japan- 
ese musical comedy, which has scored a 
success in Daly’s London theatre. 

Of musical pieces—operas and plays— 
New York apparently is to have a most gen- 
erous supply, for, beside the Daly comedy 
there will be brought out on 14 Sep. at the 
Knickerbocker a new comic opera from the 
French, Half a King, in which Mr. Francis 
Wilson is to have the star role; and a musi- 
cal comedy, Lost, Strayed or Stolen, is to be 
produced by J. Cheever Goodwin at the 
Fifth Avenue on 14 Sep. Also the Caliph is 
billed for the Broadway Theatre on Septem- 
ber 3, the principal role being taken by Jeffer- 
son de Angelis. 

Melodrama also will be presented at sev- 
eral of the theatres. Under the Polar Star, 
at the the Academy, the first on the field, has 
drawn good houses and other elaborate stage 
plays of the same class are announced. On 
Saturday next the Grand Opera House opens 
with what is called a sensational melodrama, 
entitled the Cotton Spinner. As usual, 
realism as well as showy spectacular effects 
are relied upon to interest audiences. Still 
another of these rudimentary play-house pro- 
ductions is to come off on Monday next at 
the Fourteenth Street Theatre. When Lon- 
don Sleeps is the curiously undramatic title 
of the play. It reminds one, by the way, of 
the literary titles English painters give their 
pictures. 





Legitimate comedy is also to be represented 
by Mr. John Drew and company in Rose- 
mary, which opens at the Empire on Monday 
next; and by Mr. E. H. Sothern, who ap- 
pears in An Enemy of the King on 1 Sep. 

As farce-comedy can be classed Edward 
Harrigan’s Marty Malone, billed for 31 Au- 
gust at the Bijou, and The Liar, which Mr. 
Charles Frohman’s company will produce at 
Hoyt’s Theatre on 3 September, with Mr. 
Fritz Williams in the cast. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music— 8.15, Under the Polar Star. 

Casino—In Gay New York. 

Garrick Theatre—8.30, Thoroughbred. 

Terrace Garden—8.15,. Light opera. 

Seid! Conce:t—8.10, at Brighton Beach. 

Koster & Bial’s— Variety. 

Casino Roof Garden—Variety. 

Olympia Roof Garden—8.15, Variety. 

American Theatre—Roof Garden—Variety. 

Grand Central Palace — Roof Garden— Variety. 

Proctor’s, 23d street, near 6th avenue, and 58th 
street, near 3d avenue— Variety. 

Manhattan Beach—Sousa's Band, 3:30 and 7:15; 
Evangeline, 9; Rice’s Circus, 3:30 and 9; Pain’s 
fireworks, 8.15. 
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(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent, 


Card Etiquette. R., United States.— 
How should the cards of a bride (day and ad- 
dress ) be sent to her husband’s friends— she 
being a stranger and having recently moved to 
the city in which he has always lived ? That 
is, should cards of both be sent, or would 
hers alone be sufficient ? 

The bride’s card to her and her husband's 
friends. 


MEN’S IGNORANCE OF A VI- 
TAL NATIONAL QUESTION 


(See Haphazard Jottings for reference to the sub- 
joined extract from the San Francisco Argonaut.) 


Mong the various campaign projects 
submitted to the Republican National 


Campaign Committee is a large 
red, white and blue poster. It is submitted 
by a Philadelphia printing house. This 
poster is headed, in gigantic letters, ** Sixteen 
to One,”’ and is followed by a succinct state- 
ment of what that phrase means. It is most 
extraordinary that so few people do know 
what it means. It is twenty-three years since 
silver was demonetized. It is about twenty 
years since the newspapers discovered the 
fact. It is about fifteen years since they be- 
gan beating the alarm-drum over that fact. 
It is about ten years since the free-silver pa- 
pers of the west have been denouncing de- 
monetization as “the crime of 1873.’’ It 
is about five years since the demand for free- 
silver coinage at sixteen to one has been made 
in the west, and since that time thousands of 
newspapers throughout the country have been 
printing hundreds of thousands of columns 
about the matter, Yet within the last few 
weeks it is evident that the great American 
public as a whole have not the slightest idea 
what the phrase ** sixteen to one’’ means. 
It is said that in the south the Populists have 
been assuring the negroes that if they vote 
for free silver it means that they will receive 
sixteen silver dollars for every one-dollar 
greenback, It is not improbable, consider- 
ing the rudimentary nature of the negro 
brain. 

But what is extraodinary is that so many 
intelligent people in the north and east should 
be so ignorant concerning this question. 
There are any number of college graduates 
who could not explain what free coinage at 
sixteen to one means. There are many mer- 
chants who do not understand it. There are 
school teachers, newspaper men, clergymen, 
business men and professional men who do 
not understand it. And if this be the case 
about the men of the country, what shall we 
say about the women? It is our belief that 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of one 





thousand women in the United States have 


” 


not the vaguest idea what ‘‘ sixteen to one 
means. When it is considered, as we say, 
that the newspapers have been discussing the 
matter for years past it gives an idea of how 
little attention people pay to the newspapers. 

Inasmuch as there may be some who read 
this paragraph who do not know what the 
phrase ‘‘sixteen to one”’ means, we may 
state that it was the ratio established by the 
United States Government, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, between gold and silver ; then one 
ounce of gold was worth sixteen ounces of 
silver—or 15.988, to be more exact. How- 
ever, in the last quarter of a century the dis- 
covery of new silver mines and the reduction 
in the cost of producing silver have changed 
the ratio. Silver has fallen nearly one-half 
in value, and now an ounce of gold will buy 
about thirty-two ounces of silver.—San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 


HOW CHRISTIAN NATIONS 
TREAT HELPLESS DUMB 
CREATURES 


‘6 MURDER HATS’ 


, 


Correspondent of The London Chron- 
icle thus relieves her mind, that 
paper printing the letter with the 

above heading : 

Sir: Mr. Ruskin tells us that the real 
meaning of the term ‘‘vulgar’’ is callous- 
ness, indifference to the feelings of others ; 
and Cardinal Newman’s famous description 
of a gentleman is summed up in the sen- 
tence: **One who never unnecessarily in- 
flicts pain.’’ According to these authorities, 
then, I think the wearing of the poor heron’s 
plumes may justly be described as a vulgar 
fashion, and one unsuited to a lady. Yours 
faithfully, A Lady. 

Sample extracts from the Daily Press of 
New York : 

Patrick McCluskey, fifty-seven years old, 
of No. 951 Seventh Avenue, was arraigned 
in Jefferson Market Police Court to day on a 
charge of cruelty to animals, preferred by 
Joseph Katz, of 24 Avenue A. 

Katz told Magistrate Brann that at seven 
o'clock this morning he saw McCluskey 
driving a horse to a heavy wagon at the cor- 
ner of Bleecker Street and West Broadway. 
He said that McCluskey attempted to drive 
the horse so as to pull the wagon away from 
the car tracks, and that when the wheel on 
the wagon struck the track the horse began 
to balk. 

Katz said McCluskey unmercifully beat 
the horse with his whip, and when the ani- 
mal refused to move McCluskey took an iron 
bar fully four feet long and over half an inch 
in thickness and began to beat the horse 
with that. Katz said that this was more 
than he could stand and he shouted to Mc- 
Cluskey fully a dozen times to stop. Mc- 
Cluskey’s only answer was to swear at him. 
Then Katz called Policeman Diamond of the 
Mercer Street Station, and had McCluskey 
arrested. 

McCluskey admitted his guilt and said the 
animal had caused him to lose his temper. 
He was held by Magistrate Brann in $300 for 
trial. 

Three men were locked up in the East 
Sixty-seventh Street Police Station last night 
on a charge of cruelty to animals, and the 
allegation against one of the men reveals an 
unusual form of brutality. 

Bernard Freeborn, of 346 East Eighty- 
sixth Street, an expressman, was driving up 
Third Avenue with a heavy load on his 
wagon. Between Sixty-fourth and Sixty- 
fifth Street his horse balked, and no kind of 
persuasion could induce him to move. Free- 
born then climbed down from his seat, and 
bracing his shoulder against the wagon 
attempted to push the refractory animal 
along. 

In the meantime acrowd had collected and 
two men volunteered their servicesin moving 
the horse. One of them, who gave his name 
as Will.am Keppler, of 7 Second Street, went 
to the rear of the wagon to assist Freeborn. 
The other man, who said he was John Mil- 
ler, of 205 East Fifty-ninth Street, took up 
a position on the left side of the horse and 
attempted to urge him along. A policeman 
noticed that Miller was torturing the animal 
by jabbing him in the side and stomach with 
some sharp instrument. 


The policeman placed the three men under 
arrest. The horse, which had seven small 
cuts in his side and one large stab wound in 
the stomach, was placed in charge of a vet- 
erinary surgeon, The surgeon said the horse 
would probably die. 

Freeborn told Sergeant McAdams that he 
had never seen Miller before and had no idea 
what he was doing until his attention was 
called to it by the policeman. The police- 
man who made the arrest said that the wagon 
was overloaded and that the horse was unable 
to pull it. Freeborn was held on that 
charge. 

Miller would neither affirm nor deny that 
he had injured the horse. He wore a cloth 
wound about his right hand, and on this were 
found several spots of blood. Shortly after 
the arrest a knife, with a blade about four 
inches long, was found in Third Avenue, 
near the place where the men were arrested, 
It was covered with blood and is supposed to 
have been the one used in stabbing the horse. 
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Vol. 111. and Vol. tv., edited by George Duruy: 
Harper & Brothers. Suggestions for Dressmakers, 
The Morse Broughton Co. McKinley & Hobart, 
by Byron Andrews: F. Tennyson Neely. Mrs. 
Martin’s Company, by Jane Barlow: Macmillan & 
Co. The Riddle Ring, by Justin McCarthy: D. 
Appleton & Co. The Prince and The Pauper, by 
Mark Twain: Harper & Brothers. Tales of Fan- 
tasy and Fact, by Brander Mathews: Harper & 
Brothers. The Crimson Sign, by &. R Keightley: 
Harper & Brothers. The Silk of the Kine, by L. 
McManus: Harper & Brothers. Sir Maik, by Anna 
Robeson Brown: D. Appleton & Co, Embarrass- 
ment, by Henty James: Macmillan & Co, A Hum- 
ble Enterprise, by Ada Cambridge: D. Appleton & 
Co. The Sentimental Sex, by Gertrude Warden: 
D. Appleton & Co. Blind Leaders of the Blind, by 
James R. Cocke, M.D.: Lee & Shepard. Eunice 
Quince, by Dane Conyngham: American Publish- 
ers’ Corporation. Golden ‘Rock, by Lieut. R. H. 
Jayne: American Publishers’ Corporation, Jill, 
by L. T. Mesde: American Publishers’ Corpora- 
tion, March Hares, by Harold Frederic: D. Apple 
ton & Co, The King’s Revenge, by Claude Bray : 
D, Appleton & Co. 

THE PROPER COURSE 

*¢ What chall I do with this article on the 
city drinking water?’’ said the Chicago ed- 
itor’s assistant. 

** Boil it down,’” was the reply. 





Mothers give their children Abbott's Angostura 
Bitters for colic, nausea, etc, Be sure you get 
Abbott's. Druggists. 


T’S all right to smile 
and show pretty teeth; 
it’s all wrong for the gown 
to gap at the fastenings 
and show glimpses of em- 
barrassing, though exqui- 
site white. 

The DeLong Hook and 
Eye never unfastens ex- 
cept at the will of the 
wearer. 


hump? 


Richardson & 
DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia. 


Also makers of the 


CUPID Hairpin. 
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